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THE BE“1ISH BREEDS OF ‘CATTLE! 


Tus most distinguishing characteristic in all ani- 
mals is the head, and we have thought that correct 

ortraits of some of the more prominent breeds of 

ritish cattle would not be without interest to our 
readers. 

West Hicntanp.—Any one who has visited 
Smithfield Market, must have been struck with the 
number and excellence of the West Highland or 
Kyloes cattle. Their beef is of fair quality, and 
commands a higher price per pound than that of any 
other breed. T'hey are well adapted to the peca- 
liar climate and herbage of the Highlands. They 
are somewhat slow in arriving at maturity, but are 
contented with the coarsest pasturage, and will ulti- 
mately fatten where the daintier Durham would bare- 
ly subsist. The cows yield a rich milk, but give lit- 


WEST HIGHLAND. 


tle of it, and soon go dry. Their skin is thick but 
mellow, and closely covered with shaggy hair. They 
are exceedingly hardy, and would probably prove a 
useful breed in the hill districts of the Northern and 
Eastern States. We are not aware that this breed 
has been imported either into this country or Canada. 

GAaLLoways.—Closely allied to the West Highland 
or Kyloe is the Galloway breed. He is in fact, a 
large Kyloe without horns. He is more docile, with 
@ greater aptitude to fatten when once his frame is 
matured, and he is a special favorite with graziers 
and butchers, from the fact that the parts of his car- 
cass used for roasting, are largely developed. In 
rich pastures, he cannot compete with the Short-horn 
for early maturity or fattening properties; and for 
the dairy he has been supplanted in his native dis- 
trict by the Ayrshites; but in those districts where 
the rearing of grazing cattle is found the more suit- 
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able practice, the Galloways still reign unrivalled. 
They are not quite co hardy as the West Highland, 
but much more so than the Short-horn, Hereford, 
Ayrshire, or the Devon. They are good handlers, 
but are covered with long, black, shaggy hair, and 


ganLe! 


GALLOWAYS, 


their hides would make superior substitutes for buffa- 
lo robes. They have been imported into Canada, 
and will no doubt prove an acquisition, They 
should be kept as a distinct breed. 
*Ayrsuirnes.—The peculiar function of this breed 
is the dairy, for which, on medium soils, it cannot be 
surpassed. For this purpose it is worthy of more 
extensive introduction into the dairy districts of this 
country. The Ayrshire has little aptitude to fatten, 


AYRSHIRES, 


and the beef is rather coarse. A cross with the 
Short-horn, however, makes a useful grazing animal. 
In the west of Scotland this cross is resorted to on a 
large scale, with great success. 

ALDERNEY OR JEeRskY.—In appearance this breed 
somewhat resembles the Ayrshire, and it is conjeo- 
tured that the latter are indebted to it for their milk- 
producing qualities The chief difference between 
them is, that the forte of the Avyrshires lies in the 
abundance of their mik; that of the Alverneys in 
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the richness of its quality. They are much sought 
after by wealthy gentlemen, who desire rich milk, 
without regard to cost. lor ordinary dairy purpo- 





ALDERNYS. 


ses they are inferior to the Ayrshires. For beef they 
are utterly valueless. This breed has been exten 
sively introduced inte the vicinity of Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and other large cities in this country. At 
the United States Fair at Boston, in 1855, there was 
a finer show of Alderneys than we ever saw in Great 
Britain. 

* Lone-Horns—Time was when this was one of the 
principal breeds in the midland counties of England, 
as they still are in some parts of Ireland; but not- 
withstanding this wide diffusion, and the compara- 


ix hundred herds in Great Britain, and from six to 
even thousand heed registered every alternate year in 
he Herd Book. Pure blood paras 5 ofthis breed are 
aow found in nearly every country of continentad 
Kurope. In Canada and Calilornia, in New Zealand 
and New Brunswick, in America and Auvstralia, the 
Short-horn quietly crops the luxuriant herbage, and 
furnishes “the roast beef of old England” to the in- 
habitants of every clime. The influence of this 







SHORT-HORNS. 


breed it is hardly possible to overestimate. In the 
language of a high authority, “the Short-horns im- 
prove every breed they cross with.” 

The most remarkable characteristic of the Short- 
horns is the rapidity with which they mature. Ja 
England vast numbers are now slaughtered at two 
years oid and under, weighing from 800 ths. to 1,000 
ibs. On rich soils no breed can compete with them 
in this respect. 

Usrerorps.—The general characteristic of this 
breed as regards color, is light or dark red, with a 
white face—trequently with white marks on the neck 


vow | and along the back, and also the under parts of the 





LONG HORNS. 


tive excellence to which they were brought by the 
nius of Bakrw: i, they are so unquestionably in- 
erior to the Short-horns, that they have rapidly 
given place to them even in those districts in which 
they have been brought to the greatest perfection. 
SHort-HORNS OR DurHams.—The “improved Short- 
horn” originated on the banks of the Tees some sev- 
enty years ago. The cattle of this district were large, 
coarse and ungainly, generally deficient in the fore- 
quarters with strong shoulders; they fatted slowly, 
and the meat was coarse to the palate and uninviting 
to theeye. The brothers Cuar.es and Roperr Cor- 
L1n@s, undertook the task of improving them. It is 
to their patient skill in selecting, and perseverence in 
breeding, and to their famous bull “Hubback,” calved 
in 1777, and bought out of a by-lane for $40, that 
the present breed of Short-horns owe their great and 
just celebrity. Such was the great improvement pro- 
«duced by these breeders, that at Cuaries CoLiines’ 
sale in 1810, his herd of 47 animals brought £7115.17, 





say $35.579, or $767 each; and at Ropert Couixes’ 
sale in 1817, his herd of 61 animals brought £7858.4, 
say $39.291, or $644 each. So much for persever 
ing and judicious breeding. 

These two sales dispersed the improved Short- 





“orna, and at the preseut time there are some five or 





body. It is supposed that at no very remoie period 
the breed was for the most part self-colored, like the 
Devon. The white faces are said to have been in- 
troduced by the importation of some cows of that 
color from Flanders, and with them commenced the 
improvements of the breed which for so many years 
gave it the first rank among the grazing cattle of 
England. 1t is now generally admitted, however, 
that the Short-horns mature earlier, and they have, 
to a considerable extent, driven the Herefords out 





HEREFORDS. 


of their native districts. In the rich meadows on 
the banks of the Severn they are still numerous, and 
are highly esteemed by graziers, and it is undoubted- 
ly true that to buy (not to rear) and sell again after 
fattening, they are the most profitable breed. The 


are better “handlers” than Short-horns, and af- 
ford more first quality beef. In England, both Here- 
fords and Short-horns have been so long bred exclu- 
sively for the butcher, that they are ordinarily but in- 
different milkers; but in both breeds there are some 
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strains which possess excellent milking qualities. An letters, and publicly through the Genesee Farmer, 
animal that has a great tendency to fatten, however, | you discourage researches into the sources of fertility, 
is seldom a good milker. “ feo the se of eemging Hs — by pry 
Devons.—The Devons, or more correctly the chemists) You appear to believe that truth and fair 
North Devons, constitate an original breed of, per-| dealing demand this course at your hands You 
haps, the longest standing of any distinct breed of | say, “If it is ¢rwe that svil analyses are of no prac- 
cattle in England. It is recorded as having been es-| tical utility, the fact should be known, The cause 
teemed for its good qualities for centuries. There is | of agricultural chemistry cannot be promoted by the 
scarcely any breed of cattle so rich and mellow in| suppression of truth, nor by unfounded pretensions. 
its touch, so silky and five in its hair, or so handsome | It is a ag Tay and truth cannot a! a Ip be 
in appearance. It is said that “they have a greater, point and justice of the above remarks, 1 entire 
voportiée of weight in the most valuable joints, and concur. But is it “¢rue that soil analyses are of md 
ess in the coarse, than any other breed, and also | practical utility?” T think it is uot érve, and for the 
consume less in its production.” As working oxen ‘following among other reasons: 
they generally surpass any other breed. They are; All intelligent persons will admit that it is exceed- 
excellent walkers, and perfectly docile. An English ingly desirable to learn all we can know of the prop- 
| erties, composition, and intrinsic value of the soils 
we own, or may cultivate. (C) Ip searching for 
the philosopher's stone, which was reported to change 
base metals, like lead and iron, into gold and silver, 
' great benefits incidentaliy accrued to chemistry, min- 
erology, and the art of reducing the most refractory 
ores. Men at length learned te separate the valua- 
| ble from the valueless, and thus literally transformed 
coal, iron and copper into coined silver and gold. 
(D) Your error consists in assuming that a chemist 
| is compelled, by the force of circumstances, to en- 
‘camber his analyses of the elements of fertility in 
| soils with the millions of pounds of flint sand, alumi- 
| 





oes MLSS } 
NORTH DEVON. 
author says, “As milkers they are about the same | is not separating fine gold from quartz rock, but 
as most other breeds, the general average of a dairy simply takiog the whole granite mountain in mase, 
of cows being about one pound of butter Led day (F) When I said in a former letter, “ Destroy the 
tho 


na, oxide of iron, and vegetable mould in an acre of 
| ground, and within seven inches of its surface. This 


from each cow during the summer months; ugh value of chemistry in its application to the organic 
in some instances the very best bred cows give a| and inorganic food of plants in the soil, and you vir- 
great deal more.” For general purposes—for the | tually damage it to an equal exteut in its application 
yoke, the dairy and the butcher combined, they are | to these substances when organized in the bodies of 
probably the most profitable breed of cattle for poor | all living beings,” I had ro idea of troubling the 
and medium soils) On the rich soils of the West | analyst with the millions of pounds of common sand 
they cannot compete with the Short-horns for beef; | and clay in an acre of land, but would confine his 
neither can they compete with the Ayrshires for ex-| researches to those substances which rain water dis- 
clusively dairy purposes; but on the poor soils of | solves out of the ground, and conveys into the roots 
New England, for ordinary farm purposes, they are | of plants to nourish them. The available food of 
unsurpassed by any other breed at present introdu- | plaats, both organic and oo a may be less than 
duced. Where known, the Devon is justly admired | one per cent. of the soil; and its study differs very 
for his pleasing color, elegant form, agile gait, and | little from that of plants themselves, and still less 
gentle temper. from the study of manzres) Some manures are more 
—-— soluble in rain water than others; and such is the 
fact in reference to the elements of crops in all tilla- 
ble land. _ Nature takes from three to five months in 





THE PRACTICAL UTILITY OF SOIL ANALYSES, 


Frienp Harris:—You may well thank me for a 
“friendly criticism,” which has given you so fair an 
opportunity to present your views of “the practical 
utility of soil analyses,” in an able manner, to the 
readers of your paper. While conceding the ability 
with which you discuss the subject, I still think there 
is too much of a partisan spirit in the positive man- 
ner in which you write, as though perfection had 
been reached in this branch of science, and all pre- 
gress therein were utterly hopeless. (A) Analyti- 
cal chemistry in its application to the study of soils 
is too young to be justly condemned for the little it 
has already done in that behalf. All that I have 
asked, was the proper cultivation of this department 
of useful knowledge, believing that it will yet bring 
forth most valuable fruit. If I understand your 


meaning, it is a sweeping 





condemnation of soil analy- 
ses as of “no practical utility.” (B) Privately by 


our climate to extract the food of a crop of corn 
from the soil in which it grows. <A student of Na- 
ture will act wisely if he imitates her example in 
this respect—carefully leaching as many cubic feet 
of earth as a farmer allows to a hill of corn, say 


' from nine to Soeay (H) The investigation of tha 
ils, 


soluble elements of soils, both organic and 
presents a wide field for chemical research that difors 
materially from the “soil analyses” to which you re- 
fer. (G) Nor can I believe that you ae 
throw any obstacle in the way of such analyses. 
a soil, perchance, abounds in salts of iron, or alum- 
ina, to an injurious extent, the fact will be disclosed; 
and if those of potash, soda, lime, or magnesia, ba 
in mere traces, in hundred pounds of earth, 
such information will add to our present knowledges 
on the subject. ee tus ee tee 
defective knowledge of the true sources of fruitful 
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ness in the ground we cultivate, is not to write down | a chemist asking for half a ton of the soil? Where 


the application of analytical chemistry to the study | has it been stated that it would be necessary to leach 
of soils, but direct it into a more promising line of} half a ton of the soil for six months before commen- 
research, where its powers will disclose new facts, and | cing the analysis proper? The chemist who analyzed 
the most important relations that really subsist be-| Mr. Pxtt’s soil, and found in it more potash, soda 
tween plants and the earth in which they grow. and lime after a summer’s drought, than in the spring, 
These relations are not now so well understood as | probably never dreamed of such a process—certainly 
they ought to be, and will be, if farmers wisely foster he nor no other man ever adopted it. Dr. Lex is 
the critical study of their calling. No man has a| too well acquainted with agricultural literature not 
more cordial contempt for quackery, of whatever |to know that what is usually understood by analy- 
kind, than the writer; but in rebuking mere preten- | zing a soil isa very different process from that which 
sion, one should be careful not to depress an earnest | he now alludes to. We very muck doubt whether 
desire for more light in the science of agriculture. | this new process of leaching half a ton of soil would 
In no department of this science is light more needed | afford any more accurate results, but this is not the 





than in that which relates to the fertility and bar-| 
renness of land. Let chemists, then, extend their | 


researches in this direction, and not be discouraged 
by the agricultural press. (HH) D. Lez. | 
Athens, Ga., Sept. 30, 1857. | 


Remarxs.—(A) We have never presumed to say | 
that avalytical chemistry, at some future day, will not | 
be able to afford useful information in regard to the 
composition and value of soils. Our remarks referred | 
to the present state of the science. 

B) This isa fair deduction from our remarks, 
and if the facts which we have adduced do not sus- 
tain it, we can bring forward many others which we 
think cannot fail to convince all candid minds that | 
the analyses of soils which have hitherto been made, 
or can be made by the best chemists at the present 
time, are of no direet practical utility to the farmer. 

(C) All knowledge is “ desirable,” but all knowl- 
edge is not, necessarily, of practical utility. 

(D) We have no doubt that the analyses of soils, 
like the search for the “philosopher's stone,” may 
at some future day lead to valuable results. But 
this is not the question. The chemist has no right 
to take money from the farmer, under the pretext 
that an analysis of his soil will afford him definite 
information of great practical value—information 
which will enable him to raise larger crops at less 
eost—and then in lieu of this information, tell him 
thai he did not know but what he might have 
stumbled upon some fact that would prove valuable. 
The labors of the alchemists incidentally led to the 
development of many new chemical laws, and so 
may soil analyses. But the alchemist of the dark 
ages differed at least in one respect from the advo- 
cates of soil analyses in the nineteenth century. He 
did not profess to be in possession of the philosopher's 
stone, and advertise to convert base metals into gold. 
The chemist who asks the farmer to send him a sam- 

le of his soil, (with a check for $25) does not pro- 
Foss to be seeking the philosopher's stone, but to have 
already found it. 

(E) In analyzing a soil it is usual to separate from 
it the organic matter, sand and clay, before deter- 
mining the quantity and relative proportion of the 
more important constituents of plant-food. Our re- 
marks in regard to the inability of the chemist to de- 
termine the quantity of these substances with suffi- 
cient acenracy for practical purposes, referred to the 
very best processes at present known. If Dr. Ler 
has discovered a process that affords more accurate 
results, we hope he will lose no time in communica- 
ting it to the world. 

With all due respect we would say that this 





point under discussion, 

(G) To show what has hitherto been meant by 
soil analyses,” we may be allowed to quote from an 
article, written by Dr. Leg himself, in the Genesee 
Farmer for 1846, page 57: 

“The editor of this paper is prepared to analyze 
soils in the most critical and satisfactory manner. 
He has incurred a large expense for apparatus, and 
devoted, first and last, not a little time to the investi- 
gation of the subject.” 

“Specimens of soil—a pound or so of earth is 
enough—can be sent, done up in a strong paper, to 
the office of the Genesee Furmer. An analysis of 


“ 


| the surface soil, and the subsoil, will be made at five 
dollars.” 

“The following is the analysis of General Han- 
mon’s soil, which we made in th elaboratory of Pro 
Emmons, in Albany, not long since:” 


SURFACE SOIL. 


After the soil had been well dried in a warm room 

for many days, 100 grains had! 
Water of absorption,..........-.5--.00. 450 grains 
Organic matter, 8.00 oad 
aS iaesabecn ad ca'sp ab6Cadves ees ce aes 75.67 
Carbonate of lime............0eeeceeees 1.96 
Oxide of iron 
Magnesia (phosphate) 
Sulphate of lime (gypsum)............. BBS 
TO Tee ee ee 2.47 
Potash and Soda 


SUB- SOIL. 


Water of absorption / 
Organic matter, ...........-..+.0.00++ BAD 
is daedt bu wrablheseccsccobaeras 7 
Alumina and oxide of iron............- 3.08 
Carbonate of lime . 


“The above analyses are highly valuable in the 
cultivation of the soil referred to. First, they reveal 
the important fact that the soil of Gen. H.’s farm 
contains a plenty of magnesia, lime, gypsum and 
iron. Secondly, that it lacks potash, soda, and to 
some extent phosphoric acid.” 

Dr. Lee says that his half-ton analysis “ differs 
materially from the ‘soil analyses’ to which you (the 
Genesee Farmer) refer.” Such an analysis oe 
ing it ever has been, or ever shall be made) also 
“differs materially from the soil analyses” made by 
Dr. Les, as given above, and which are pronounced 
“highly valuable.” When farmers are urged to have 
their soils analyzed, it is understood that such apaly- 
ses as those given above are referred to. Dr. Lez 
has never informed the agricultural public that there 


1; dodging the question. Who ever before heard of has been any change in his views on this subject 
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since the above article was written; and when we! FAIR OF THE NEW YORE STATE AGRICULIURAL 


state that soil analyses are of no practical utility, we SOCIETY. 
refer to such as have been made, and repps7 poan ’ 
now made, by the best chemists. In the article, Tar New York State Fair at Buffalo was a great 
quoted above, Dr. Ler says “a pound or so of earth success—the weather delightful, the show intrinsically 
ts enough,” and when we show from facts and figures good, the attendance large, and the receipts ($16,000) 
that such analyses are utterly worthless, our friend | Steater than at any previous Fair of the Society. 
gravely tells us that we ought to unalyze from “nine The show of Shorthorns was large, but no!, quite 
to twenty culne feet,” say from 800 to 1800 ths! | Equal in quality to some former fairs. T. Ber: exhibi- 
Dr. Les evidently changed his position, and it is | ted seven head, just imported, which attracted much 
fair to infer from his remarks that he now regards | #ttention. These two yearling heifers are beautiful. 
ordinary analyses—made from a pound of soil, and Considering that they are just off ship-board they 
which he formerly considered “highly valuable”"—of | 2°, astonishingly fat. They arc for sale. Price 
no practical utility. This is all that we have claizn- $1,700 ahead! James O. Suetpon of Geneva, shows 
ed, and it affords us great pleasure to find so able a| “ive head, all good. This cow is a great beauty, but 
writer as Dr. Lee agreeing with us in this respect, Me E. Marks, Camillus, T. Govip, Aurora, 
though we should be glad to see him take a more | C- P. Woops, Auburn and many other well known 
definite position, and lend the aid of his powerful pen | breeders exhibited good Shorthorns. There was a. 
to correct the many errors entertained on this subject. fair show of Devons. Herefords were better repre- 
(H) We entirely agree with Dr. Lex that it is seuted than at any previous fair. M. C. ReEmINcTon 
desirable to direct analytical chemistry “into a more | Sbowed 16 head of very superior animals, 8. M. Exy, 
promising line of research.” We have no wish to Ripley, Gro. OLarke, Springfield, A. & H. Bowen, 
discourage investigations into the nature and action | Medina, and E. Cornixo Jr, Albany, also showed 
of the food of plants in soils. Such investigations | $04 Herefords. The show of Ayrshires was small. 
may lead to valuable results. But such investiga-| PATRICK, Huxcerrorp & Bropis, Rural Hill, Jeffer- 
tions are very different from ordinary soil analyses. | 8°" Co., showed some very superior animals, as did 
In the one case the chemist is searching for scienti- also 0. How.anp of Aubura. ‘The only Alderneys ex- 
fic truth; in the other he professes, for from $5 hibited were owned by James O. SHELDON of Geneva. 
to $50, to furnish information of a definite nature | bey are beautiful animals. Here is a Shetland cow 
that is of great practicai value to the cultivator of |—~* decided curiosity. She is nine years old, and 
the soil. We assert that he cannot furnish such in- | ly “irty inches high. She is not as large as a 
formation, and think he ought not to make unfound- | good Cotswold sheep. She gives three quarts of 
ed pretensions, for the purpose either of getting | milk at a time. One of her calves five years old, a 
money from the farmer, or from the hope that he may | T@8s with the Devon, was also exhibited. She is 
discover some new and important trath. In this much larger, but is not improved in symmetry, or in 
case asin all others, “honesty is the best policy.” | milking and handling properties. The beef of the 
Let the intelligent agriculturists and horticulturists Shetland cattle is said to surpass all other breeds in 
of America know the truth in regard to the present delicacy of fibre and richness of flavor. They are 
position of chemistry as applied to agriculture. Let owned by E. Ricxerrs, of Aurora, Erie Co. N. Y. 
them know in what direction it is desirable to make | There was a good show of fine wooled sheep. 
researches, and we have no hesitation in saying that | Wa. Cuamsertin of Red Hook, Duchess Co. N. Y. 
they ‘will not withhold either their sympathies or | and W. 1. Lapp of Ohio, showed their beautiful 
their money. The “agricultural press” will not “dis- | Silesians—the former 40 head, the latter 34 head. 
courage” such investigations. It has no wish to| There were some good Saxons, but we heard a lady 
“depress an earnest desire for more light in the sci- | observe of one pen “these were brought here because 
ence of agriculture.” On the contrary, it will cheer- | they were so thin, I suppose.” She had just been 
fully lend its aid in supporting those who are endea- looking at the magnificent Leicesters of Messrs Par- 
voring to search out the hidden laws of vegetable rick, Huncrrrorp and Bronte, who showed 41 head. 
wth and animal nutrition. American farmers | These Saxons probably belonged to the same flock 
would gladly support an institution in which scientific | of which an Englishman, just arrived is this country, 
investigations could be carried on conjointly in the observed to a companion, “I had heard that your 
field and in the labratory, could they be assured that | rabbits were as big as our hares, but I had no idea 
it would not be controlled by mere politicians. Un-| they were so much larger, or so plentiful and tame.” 
fortunately, the immense sums of money which have | He probably was a relative of the gentleman who re- 
been appropriated for the encouragement of agricul- turned a flock of sheep his boilif had purchased be- 
tural science, have not afforded results at all com- cause they had lost all their front teeth in the upper 
mensurate with the just expectations of the public. jaw. These are facts! Seriously, some animals 
Nearly all the money has gone into the hands of would look quite as well at home a@s on the show 
wire pulling politicians, and the cause of agricultural ground, and some persons that talk so wisely on ag- 
science has been retarded rather than advanced by ‘ricaltural matters would do well to say less till they 
these liberal appropriations. Let ecientific men be know more about the subject. There was a fine 
eandid; let the agricultural press be honest; let us | show of Spanish and French Merinos. These four 
not resort to doubtful expe ients; let us fearlessiy South Down rams, bred by Sawvet Tnorxe of 
declare the truth, and the boastful pretenders of sci- | ‘Thornedale, Duchess Co., N. Y., are the best we have 
ence, falsely so called, will hide their diminished | ever seen. Tuomas M. Berrs shows a fine lot of 
and the sincere searcher after scientific truths | Hampshire and Sussex Downs recently imported. 














heads, 

will no longer have occasion to complain of the A. bgee bd ae pene el AN Y., shows 

want of thy and su from mg; some useful mutton sheep. ey were obtained b 
of the foil” ses cores | crossing common ewes with a Leicester ram, and 
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| continuing to use Leicester rams with the cross- 
bred ewes. 

There was a superior show of swine but noth- 
gem for particular notice. 

e understand that there was a very fine show 
| of horses, but they were all locked up in their 
stalls when we were there. 

Here we are among the machinery, and there is 
the Prince of Agricultural Implement Makers, Hor- 
ace L. Emery, of Albany. He is posted on his 
celebrated R. R. Horse Power distributing pamph- 
lets by the thousand. Now he is showing the ef- 
ficacy of his Hand Cider Mill in grinding and press- 
ing apples.—Now, to test the strength of the ma- 
chine he puts it to its utmost speed and then drops 
a stone in, to demonstrate its strength and power. 
There is but a meagre show of plows, and less 
than the usual number of hay at cornstalk cut- 
ters, with nothing new that we observed. Here is 
a cultivator similar to ordinary corn cultivators 
but seven feet wide and used for putting in wheat. 
This machine for husking and shelling corn will 
admit of considerable improvement, before it comes 
into general use. 

It is useless to attempt to eramine the products 
of horticultural skill exhibited in “Floral Hall,” 
but we will take a hasty glance at them. Here 
are eleven varieties of out door grapes, grown by J. 
B. Fay, Salem Cross Roads, Chautauque Co. N. Y., 
who has nine acres devoted to grape culture. These 
Isabellas are truly magnificent. The bunches and 
berries are nearly as iarge as ordi Black Ham- 
burghs, weighing, it is said, 130z. It pays to raise 
such grapes. r. F. has just sold 500th: in Buffalo 
at 15 cents per tb. That they are productive is evi- 
dent from a stem exhibited, eighteen inches long 
bearing eleven bunches which would average nearly 
half a th each. They aré grown on a ridge of grav- 
elly sand, on five feet wire trellises, the plants set 
out 8 feet by 10. There is an unusually large exhi- 
‘bition of pears and apples, the Rochester, Syracuse 
and Boston nurseries being well represented. Ama 
teur exhibitors are not numerous. W. R. Prince is 
descanting loudly on the extraordinary merits of the 
Dioscorea, or Chinese potato. Listen: “It is infin- 
itely the best vegetable which the great Creator has 
caused to grow upon the earth. It is the only vegetable 
which is a substitute for animal food. It will prove the 
greatest of blessings to the poor man. It is the only 

ant which combines nitrogen with vegetable matter 

what nonsense.] Man can live onit alone. This is 
true of no other vegetable. It will be the only potato 
cultivated in a few years.” Such statements are ill 
calculated to increase the reputation of the Dioscorea 
with intelligent, thinking men. Here are some stalks 
of the Chinese Sugar Cane 13 feet high, grown at 
Orange, Ill. 


PROVINCIAL EXHIBITION OF CANADA WEST. 


Tue twelfth annual exhibition of the Agricul- 
tural Association of Upper Canada was held at 
Brantford Sep. 29th to Oct. 2nd. - Owing to unpleas- 
ant weather the attendance was not as large as usual, 
but the exhibition itself was everyway excellent, and 
a credit to the farmers of the Province. ve 
thousand dollars were offered in premiums, Let us 
take a hasty walk round the show ground and see 
what our Canadian brethren are doing in the way of 











agricultural improvement. cs it rains, let us first go 
into the “grain and vegetable Hall.” What a jam. 
It is next to impossible to see, let alone examine any 
of the many fine products on exhibition. In Canada, 
as in Western New York, the wheat has suffered con- 
siderably this year from the rust and midge, but there 
is nevertheless a magnificent show of wheat. The 
“Canada Company” offer an annual prize of £30 
for the best 25 bushels of wheat—the prize wheat to 
be given to the compounae distribution —There are 
twenty lots of 25 bushels each entered for this prize. 
Never have we seen such a fine show of wheat in the 
“States.” For the prize offered for the best 7T'wo 
Bushels of Wheat there are forty eight entries. 
Here is the prize wheat, grown by J. H. Anderson of 
Flamboro West. It 3s a long and plamp berry, of a 
somewhat dark color, and weighs 66 lbs. per bushel 
Name of the variety not given. Probably a mixture. 
Looks somewhat like the bluestem. What a mag- 
nificent show of roots. We have never seen it equaled 
except at the exhibition of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England. Here is a monstrous Squash. 
There are several that weigh from 130 to 160 lbs, 
but this one casts all the others into the shade. It 
must weigh at least 250 lbs. This old gentleman 
here, says that some cottonwick was tied round the 
stem and placed in a vessel of water, and that the 
fruit absorbed the water from the wick and hence in- 
creased prodigiously in size, but he apprehends not 
in solid matter. These Cauliflowers are very fine— 
some of the heads are 15 inches in diameter—white, 
compact and beautiful. 

The show of fruit is not very good, The ubiquitous 
Ellwanger & Barry of Rochester, N. Y., exhibit a 
good collection of pears Hon. John Young of 
Montreal shows 20 varieties of pears. These Bart- 
letts are not as large as some Seckels grown in Roches- 
ter this season. Judge Camppent of Niagara, as 
usual, shows a good collection of peaches, pears, ap- 
ples, &c., and takes a number of prizes. Charles 
Arnxoup of Paris exhibits a collection of pears, which 

roves that as good pears can be grown in Canada 
Vest as any where else. 

There is an excellent show of cattle and sheep, in 
number and quality. The list of entries are as fob 
lows. Shorthorns, 117; Devons, 91; Ayrshires, 23; 
Galloway, 30; Herefords, 6; Grade 60; Fat cattle, 
16; Working oxen, 38 yoke. Of sheep the entries 
were: Leicesters, 193; South Downs, 88 ; Cotswold, 435 
Cheviots, 16; Merinos and Saxons, 28; Long Wools— 
not pure Leicesters, Cotswolds or Cheviots, 62; Fat 
sheep, 20. Theshorthorns, or as they appear to be more 
generally called in Canada, the Durbams, are evident 
ly the favcrite breed, though the Devons are gaining 
ground. Last year, at the Provincial Fair at Kings- 
ton there were 88 entries of Durbams and only 15 of 
Devons. This year there are 117 Durhams and 91 
Devons. This increase in the number of Devons ex- 
hibited is the more remarkable when we consider 
that the Devons are usually considered better adap- 
ted to the severer climate of the North; and the Dur- 
hams to the rich lands which abound in the westemm 
part of the Province. 

We have so often given the names of the princi 
breeders in Canada, and our space is so limited, that 


we cannot now particularize. The quality of the 


Durham stock is improving in Canada. 
Large importations aay rab within the last 
few years, and the rule adopted by the Society figg 
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or six years ago to award premiums only to such ani- 

mals as couid show a satisiactory Herd book pedi 

have tended to produce this result. The show of Dev. 

ons is magnificent. ‘The exhibition of Galloways isa 

pleasing feature of these shows. The Ayrshires are 
nerally good, and some few quite superior. The 
erefords are nowhere. 

The show of Leicester sheep is truly magnificent. 
There are 40 two year old rams, and 24 one year old 
rams, nearly all good, and some everyway superior. 
We cannot help thinking; however, that many of them 
might have been very appropriately entered in the 
class of “Longwools, not pure Leicesters, Cotswolds 
or Cheviots.” The show of Sonth Downs is large, 
but there are many of but indifferent quality. Here 
are a few Hampshire Down ewes, perfect beauties, 
and this three year old Hampshire Down ram weigh- 
fog 300 Ibs. is a model. They all belong to Joun | 
Srexcer of Whitby. Here are a few Crossbred | 
Downs and Cotswolds—Down ewes and Cotswold 
ram—they partake most of the Cotswold character 
and are fine mutton saeep. The show of Cheviots is 

ood. That ewe belonging to R. Mippiemasrt of 

orth Damfries is a great beauty—the best we have 
ever seen. Merinos and Saxons are at a discount in 
Canada, 

The show of pigs is not large. They are divided 
into two classes—Large and Small breed. Of the 
former there were 23 entries, of the latter 55. In 
the former, the most conspicuous is a Yorkshire boar, 
of good symmetry, great length, perfectly white and 
weighing 1019 lbs. In the latter class there are 
some good Suffolks and Essex. 

The exhibition of horses is very large and good. 
There are 109 entries of stallions, 84 of mares and 
colts, 71 of matched horses, 58 single horses in har- 
ness and 16 saddle horses. The hoises are generally 
large and heavy, well adapted for all agricultural pur- 

The stallions are mostly descended from 
“Old Clyde.” They are large, active and handsome, 
of a beautiful irongrey color, and in everyway a de- 
sirable breed of farm horses. 

There are 168 entries of poultry, but we see noth- 
ing particularly worthy of mention. 

The show of agricultural impliments, machines &c. 
is very good. Here is the celebrated Howard Plow, 
made entirely of iron and undoubtedly the best of all 
the English plows. The English and Scotch form of 
plows generally prevails. Many of the impliments 
and machines are of excellent finish and all of them 
of Canadian Manufacture. There is scarcely any 
impliments or machines from the states. 
eetings for Agricultural Discussions were held 

on Wednesday and Thursday evening. They were 
cccupied in discussing the propriety of fixing the 
Annual Exhibitions of the Society at three points— 
say Kingston, Toronto and London. There is a 
pte feeling in pee! ann oto ion. PR 
men wo justly we think— 
though there would be many advantages in 
having permanent buildings—though it would afford 
ter convenience to exhibitors, yet that the ex- 
bitions would become comparatively local in their 
character and lose much of their interest. No defi- 
nite action was taken. 

The Annual Address was delivered by the Presi- 
dent, Grorce ALEXANDER, , of Woodstock, and 


ITEMS SUGGESTED BY THE OCTOBER NUMBER. 


Ocroper comes in with a heavy rain, giving us 


leisure (if it were not for the many things one can 
do about the barn) for perusing the Farmer for the 


month—oue of the best numbers of the volume. It 
opens well, on an important question, “How can we 
most economically 

Increase THE Fertiuity or rae Sor?”—It, must 
be done. And we farmers are learning that under- 
draining “begins at the beginning” of the great 
work, though as yet the expense of the improve- 
ment deters us in most cases from it. You must 
“ keep it before the people,” and remind them again 
and again of the value of manure, of the best modes 
of manufacturing, preserving and applying it. Bat 
you need no homily from mie upon the subject of 
your duties. 

Kixo Parr Cory.—As a general thing, my King 
Philip Corn ripens no earlier this year than the eight 
rowed yellow we have planted these many years, and 
the yield is considerably less. Last year it matured 
two weeks soorer, though planted a week later. 
This year it was planted at the same time—the last 
week in May. 5S. W.’s seems earlier—in part, no 
doubt, from earlier planting. 

Porarors—S. W.’s “Blue Mercers are yet un- 
rip, with dead vines.” So are mine, and I noticed, 
last year, that they made the bulk of their growth 
after the middle of September. They are small and 
somewhat rotten, but the Mexicans and Yellow Kid- 
neys have suffered the worst. ‘The Flakes and Early 
Junes escaped entirely in my garden. 

Save at. tHe Fopprr—lIt is a well put caution 
given by D. of Gates, that we should save all the 
fodder. The surplus product of this favorable sea- 
son will not overbalance the old hay consumed “to 
the last” in the spring, and, as he says, we have the 
same (or a greater) amount of stock to feed. I do 
not anticipate any remarkable cheapness of hay next 
spring, or great surplus remaining unconsumed. 
Turnirs axp Turnip Growine—I thought I 
should have a fine crop of turnips, but some six 
weeks ago a cinnamon-colored fly attacked them, 
and injured them seriously. The variety was “Svur- 
ton’s Purple topped Yellow hybrid,” a good one, 
when well grown, for stock or the table. My River's 
Stubble promise well. I agree with friend Sanrrecp 
that turnips need especial manuring and care to sue- 
ceed, and I shall give up trying to grow them with- 
out, hereafter. This year I manured as for other 
garden crops, but turnips need more. 

Srepinc to Trorny.—I should like to hear from 
Western New York on this subject, but can only 
give partially successful experiments for my share. 
Perhaps I will speak of these in a separate article, 
hereafter. 

Management or Catves—If Mr. Garnsey can 
raise better calves than ours, which for the last three 
months have been fed only on sour milk, I should be 
glad to see them. A farmer from an adjoining 
county thought our calves must be of a superior 
breed, and get unusaal feed, or they would not be so 
much better than his, (one as heavy as three, he said) 
and was much surprised when I told him they were 
our common stock, fed only on sour milk, with the 
run of the orchard ture. My yearlings, which 
never had a peck of grain in their lives, show that 





an able and practical uction. 
Withe fair is to be held at Toronto next year. 
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my system is one to succeed, without meal or bran, 
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without sweet milk, save for the first six or eight 
weeks of their lives, and with only sour milk, good 
pasture, shelter, and good hay in winter. 

Competirion ror THE Prewtums.—Your offer of 

for short Essays has drawn out a mass of in- 
ormation, enabling ba to make the Genesee Farm- 
er the best practical Agricultural paper published— 
one which is read with the greatest interest by farmers, 
and fgyom which they derive the greatest amount of 
information which they can and do use in their busi- 
ness. 

Farmers’ Soyvs—Will thank M. D. for his well 
written Essay on making farm life attractive. Farm- 
ers will gain much by heeding the advice it contains, 
and remembering the days when they were boys | 
themselves, and what best suited their boyish inclina- | 
tions. Teach them in’some measure to depend upon | 
themselves—to think and act as will prepare them | 
to stand up as men hereafter. B. 

Niagara Co. N. Y. 


NOTES FOR. THE MONTH.—BY &. W. 


© Tue Srate Farr at Burrato.—lf the first State 
Fair at Buffalo was the cap sheaf up to that date, 
it may truly be said that the late fair was the largest 
and best of all. Only to think of $16.000 receipts, 
ata time when money has deserted not only every 
Bank, but every pocket, save that of the self-denying 
farmer; and the reason why farmers have more cash 
than others, is not that they earn or receive more, 
but only that they are more economical and have 
fewer artificial wants; and I trust that at this time 
of monetary tribulation, no farmer, or farmer's wife, | 
son or daughter, will covet either the present or pro- | 
spective condition of the fast and fashionable classes 
of our young America. 

Buffalo is called a commercial city, but if we may 
judge from the great number and variety and excel- 
lence of the agricultural and domestic articles con- 
tributed by her industrial interests to this fair, she 
is also a great manufacturing town. One thousand 
dollar looking glass stood, 134 feet high in its gilded 
frame, in Domestic Hall. It was made to the order 
of a Bank President, for his daughter. How signifi- 
cant of the times that were. It took half an hour 
on the third day to elbow through Domestic Hail, 
alone, such was the jam of men and women of all 
nations; but good humor was forbearing, and crown- 
ed all. Words of admiration were heard in German 
as well as in English, with now and then an exclama- 
tion of delight from the lively little Canadian demoi- 
selle, with her patois icit for ti. 

Great credit is due to the officers of the Society 
and the City Police, for the order preserved in the 

t and heterogeneous throng. ‘The orders of Col. 

ATRICK, the superintendent general, himself a marti- 
ne‘, were executed by his subs with that rapid but 
noiseless efficiency which brought to my micd early 
recollections of man-of-war discipline! I could have 
th labors with Secretary Jounson in his unremit- 








labors had he needed it; but the quiet grace 
with which he gave the go by to incessant bores, 
without remitting his labors either of head or hands 
for a moment, convinced me that of all other men, 
he was the man for the arduous task his office requir- 
ed continually. 
The | of the 
with the picturesquely 





fair ground was matchless; 
weeled Canadian shore on 


the right; the broad lake, with its sail craft and busy 
tugs, in front; the city, and harbor, filled with steam- 
ers, propellers, square and fore-and-aft rigged vessels 
on the left. It only needed the ocean swell breaking 
in snowy wreaths on outer ledge and headland rock, 
to realize the best views at Newport, R. L, my na 
tive town. 

Corp Grapertes.—Horace Wi.irams, on the 
bank of Buffalo Creek, in the 13th ward, has just 
completed the longest if not the largest cold grapery 
in the United States. It is 670 feet long, running on 
the N. W. and S. E. line of his lot on the north; it 
is 124 feet high, and tightly boarded on the N. W. 
side, with glazed sash on the sloping, 8. E. side; 
width at bottom 13 feet; ventilated at top and bot- 
tom. The house now contains nearly 400 vines, 
which are from 7 to 12 feet long, and very thrifty. 
Before building, he excavated, 24 feet wide and two 
feet deep, the whole 670 feet; then filled in with 
lime from glue vats, seds, refuse of glue stock, stable 
manure, and tan bark saturated with the same. This 
was thoroughly worked over with the soil, and the 
whole plot covered and raised a little with the exca- 
vated alluvium. Under the whole drain tile is laid, 
to take off surplus water, and the same trench holds 
bored scantling, through which water is brought from 
an elevated reservoir, into which it is pumped by horse 
power from the creek at the glue factory. On this 
alluvial formation all sorts of fruit succeeds well. He 
has more than 500 pear trees, principally dwarfs, 
some of which have borne fruit this second year from 
the nursery. 

' Tus Season anp tae Crors.—Sorcuum.—One ex- 
traordinary feature of this season is the frequency, 
not of showers, bat of long continued drenching 


rains. This has added much to the earth’s herbage. 


Pastures never yielded more in one season; but the 
corn and barley crop has been diminished by it, and 
potatoes have suffered from premature decay. Gar- 
den crops generally are good, particularly onions and 
cabbages, but Lima beans were late and do not at 
all ripen; and although frost has kept off to the mid- 
dle of October, tomatoes lie green on the ground, and 
no better when suspended and exposed to the direct 
rays of the autumn sup. Sorgham now stands 
over thirteen feet high; the main stalks when suck- 
ered, are one and one fourth inches in diameter, and 
are full of sugar, but the seed, though plump, is poor 
in farina, and refases to ripen. But when full grown 
tomatoes hang in bushels on the vines for weeks to- 
gether, without ripening, owing to the continued cold 
and wet surface at their roots, we cannot expect sor- 
ghum to ripen its seed. But it is a good foraging 
plant, and contains all the sugar even in this climate 
that has been claimed for it South. Four stalks cut 
up in small pieces will fill a pail, and give a cow a 
much richer slop than the same bulk of watery tur- 
nips, to say nothing of the fat forming sugar, so nec- 
essary to still slop fed cows, to enrich their milk. 
Rervurnine From Kansas.—That indomitable young 
matron referred to in other notes, has returned from 
Kansas to the old fashioned hills of Chatauque, with 
a now daily shake of the ague; but, woman-like, she 
lays all the blame to her husband. When the inter- 
mittent took him, he had no romance to fall back 
on,—the promise of returning vernal blossoms to the 
prairie, the early berries wild piums of another 
summer, nor even the substantial promise of the 
sent corn crop, could amuse him a moment, aailies 
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compensate for the loss of his health and strength in 
a billious climate. Hence he sold his stock, crops 
and chattels, left his farm deserted, and returned to 
the high hiils he had left. But apropos of those 
shakes, always more severe in a stimulating atmos- 
o— than in the region of fever and ague proper, 

ature is kind to those who obey her laws of accli- 
mation; but when they distrust her, and take fever 
and ague to an -uncongenial region, they will only 


shake the harder for the time being, thetgh they sup 
on blue pills and breakfast on quinine. 
Waterloo, Oct. 14th, 1857. 


8S. W. 





—, 


CRYSTALIZED SUGAR FROM THE CHINESE SUGAR 
CANE.* 


As the season for making syrup and sugar from 
the Sorghum Saccharatum is later at the North 
than in this quarter of the Union, it occurs to me 
that our experiments with the juice of this new 
plant, and experience in sugar making, may be useful 
to persons cultivating the Chinese Cane in colder 
localities; and, therefore, I send for publication a 
few facts derived from personal observation. 

Hitherto some doubt has existed whether the 
Chinese Cane yields any other sugar than that of 
fruits, and my first investigations were directed to 
this point, the results of which are thus stated in the 
os ay Chronicle § Sentinel of the 9th of Sep- 
tember: 


“Svucar From tHe Caeser Sucar Cane.—Dr. D. Les, 
of the Southern Cultivator, has shown us a sample of 
one or two pounds of well-granulated and well tasted 
Sugar, made by him at the plantation of Mr. W. J. 
Eve, of this city, as the result of his first experiment 
with the juice of the Chinese Sugar Cane. This result 
is the more interesting from the fact, that scientific 
gentlemen in Boston have expressed the opinion that 
this plant contains no cane sugar, but grape or fruit 
sugar only. Dr. Lee’s knowledge of chemistry has 
enabled him to correct this error, and demonstrate that 
the Chinese Cane is nearly as rich in erystalizable Su- 
gar as that of the best cane grown in Louisiana.” 


The sugar above referred to was defecated by the 
use of a little cream of lime, four table spoonsful to 
three gallons of the recently expressed juice of the 
Cane, put in while the juice was cold; but which 
was immediately heated nearly to the boiling point, 
to form a thick scum. This being removed by a 
skimmer, the liquid was filtered or strained through 
a cloth bag into another pan or boiler, to separate 
fine particles not removable by the skimmer. Know- 
ing that the juice of this plant contains a good deal 
of green coloring matter, (chlorophylle) glucose and 
caseine, and the usual amount of albumen and mu- 
cilage, all of which ought to be removed, I took 
extra pains in clarifying the syrup before attempting 
to erystalize sugar from it. The caseine is the most 
difficult of removal, whether in the true sugar cane 
of Louisiana, or in the Sorghum. Dr. Evans, in his 
Sugar Planters’ Manual, recommends a solution of 
nut galls (tanmec acid). Another gentleman uses 
a little vinegar to coagulate the curd-like matter. I 
have not tested either sufficiently to warrant me in 
recommending them; yet I name them, because, in 
skilful hands, both attain the end sought. Where a 
whole plaat is crushed to express its sugar, the latter 


*The above interesting article from Professor Lee was intended 
for the October number, but did not reach us in time.—Eva. 








is necessarily far more contaminated with other sub- 
stances than is the limpid sap of the sugar maple 
Hence any one, even Indians, can make fair sugar 
from the saccharine liquid obtained vd tapping the 
sugar tree of the Northern and Middle States; bu 
sugar making from beet roots, and canes of whatever 
kind, is a more complicated process. It will, there- 
fure, take some litile time for farmers to learn the 
best ways and means to produce gooa sugar from 
either the Chinese or African Cane. Of the latter 
Mr. Perens has 40 acres, and 70 of the former, which 
I have recently seen. ‘The African seed was latest 
planted, and the crop is not ready to grind; it is 
much more like the true tropical cane than is the 
Sorghum. And I saw at Gov. Hammonn’s, a few 
Gays since, two vigorous plants growing from the 
two separate joints of the cane which had been cut off 
from the parent root, and ig precisely as cane 
joints are planted in Florida. This fact goes far to 
prove a close relationship between the two sugar- 
bearing plants, and Gov. H. regards them as one 
species. The accident of not bearing seed, but blos- 
soms only, in the Florida cane, is aseribed to the 
long practice, in India and China, of cutting off the 
heads of the true cane early, to increase the sugar 
in the stems below. Both starch and sugar are 
largely consumed in plants while furming their nu- 
merous seeds. Gov. Hammonp commences opera- 
tions this week on a crop of 110 acres, which is late, 
owing to the late arrival of Mr. Wray, who has a 
very complete apoeretee for making sugar in a small 
way. Mr. W. has a patent for his process for ma- 
king syrup and sugar from whatever plants saccha- 
rine juice may be extracted. The practical value 
of his plan has yet to be tested in this country. 
Messrs. Hammonp and Pererrs will soon put into tae 
market over sixty thousand gallons of good syrup, 
while there are many whose crops range from ten 
to one hundred barrels. Where the syrup is prop- 
erly manufactured, it sells as high as Srvart’s best. 
After deciding to my own satisfaction, the best wa 
to clarify syrup for making sugar, or pure syrup, 
will write you the particulars. Lee 
Athens, Ga. 


DOMESTIC PIGEONS, 





Or all the feathered race, Domestic Pigeons have 
always been great favorites of man: In every age, 
and in every country, even back to our earliest re- 
cords. Noah, we have every reason to believe, re- 
joiced more in this bird, when it returned with the 
clive branch, than in all his drked miscellany be- 
sides. 

The pigeon is also famed in classic lore. Aristo 
tells us that the death of Urillo was made known to 
all Egypt by the Carrier Pigeon in a few hours. 
We also read that when Brutus was beset in Mo- 
dena, he, by these birds, kept up an uninterrupted 
correspondence with Hirtius without, Anthony fail- 
ing in every stratagem to stop these winged couriers; 
luckily for those poor birds, powder and shot were 
not then in use. 

The Messenger or Carrier pigeons have been bred 
and trained to such perfection, that they will readily 
return from the principal cities, and the wonder is no 
longer at the birds return, but at the surprising swift- 
nes¢ and exactness with which instinct has endowed 
them to direct their course, so that the reduction of 
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time is as much an object of ambition to the fanciers for they breed oftenest and feed their young ones 
as an extension of distance. But, thanks to science, best. They are also the most hardy. They begin 
their “occupation’s gone;” the Electric telegraph, | to breed at about aine months old, and if well kept 
which aunihilates space, throws the Carrier pigeon | they will give you eight or nine pair in the year. 
entirely in the back ground Any little place—a shelf in the shed, a board or two 

To describe or particularise all the varieties known, | under the eaves of the barn, or in short, any place 
would require a volume in itself; as, in addition to the | under cover, even on the ground-floor, they will hatch 
permanent races, or those which, when kept pure, | and breed up their young ones. it 1s not supposed 
transmit their likenesses to their offspring, there are | that there could be mach profit attached to them; 
intermediate castes produced by particular crosses | but they are of this use:—they are very pretty erea- 
between individuals belonging to the different varie- tures, very interesting in their manners; they are an 
ties, and which, though highly prised in the first gen- | object of delight to children, and to give them the 
eration, are not considered worthy of further exten- | early habit of fondness for animals and of setting a 
sion; 2s their progeny cannot be depended upon, but | value on them, which as we have often had to observe 


are found to degenerate, and are liable to ran into 
still more distant and less valued races. 

The group in the annexed illustration comprises 
the most conspicuous varieties of the Domestic 


Pigeon. All these birds, except the Carrier, the 
Pointer, and the Tambler, are very similar in their 
habits, and need no description. 

For the last two or three thousand years at least, 
certain pigeons have been kept by man as domestic 
creatures, with the object of making them fulfil a 
rather varied round of characters. Their office has 
been to afford a ready supply of food, convenient to 
have at hand in hot weather, when animal food must 
be eaten almost as soon as it is killed; to furnish 
manure, for the cultivation of vegetables—the melon, 
avd the cucumber—to render efficient aud ready serv- 
ices as messengers under circumstances of extremest 
difficulty—and to be pampered at home as domestic 
pets, whose value lies in their docility, their beauty, 
or even in their strange and anomalous peculiarities. 

A few pigeons may be kept about any cottage, for 
they cause but little trouble; they take care of their 
own young ones, and they do not scratch or do any 
other mischief in the garden. They require to be fed 
with corn, peas, oats or wheat screenings. ‘They are 
also fond of buckwheat. To begin keeping them, 
they must not have flown at large before you get 
them. It is necessary to keep them for two or three 
days shut up into the placc which is to te their home, 
and then they may be let out, and will never leave 
the premises as long as they can get proper food, and 
are undisturbed by vermin or unannoyed by lice. » 

The common house pigeons are tho best to keep, 


| is a very great thing. A considerable part of all the 
| property of a nation consists of animals. Of course 
a proportionate part of these cares and labors of a 
people appertain to the breeding and bringing to 
perfection those animals; and if we consult our ex» 
perience, we will find that a laboror is generally 
speaking of value in proportion as he is worthy of 
being entrusted with the care ef animals. The most 
careless fellow cannot hurt a fence or ditch, but to 
trust him with a team or the flock is another matter. 
And mind for the maa to be trustworthy in this re 
spect, the boy must have been in the habit of being 
kind aad considerate towards animals; and nothing 

is so likely to give him that excellent habit, as his 
seeing from his very birth, animals taken great care 

of, and treated with great kindness by his parents, 
and now and then having something to call his own. 

C. N. Bement. 
Springside, Po’keepsie, N. Y. 





CROPS IN SENECA COUNTY, &c. 


AN INTERESTING LETTER FROM MR. JOHNSTON. 
Messrs. Eprtors:—I plead guilty in not writing 
you at harvest, respecting the crops, &c. In the 
first place my wheat crop was the worst I ever raised, 
perhaps 1828 and ‘31 excepted, as I have not all 
thrashed, and none cleaned, except what we sowed. 
| I can tell the failure was mainly owing to the great 
drought last fall. My wheat, and many others, came 
| up very badly, and I am sure that two-thirds of it 
| never came up until May. Now, any wheat-grower 
knows that it is impossible to get a crop of winter 
wheat when it does not vegetate until spring. ‘The 
| reason why even those who were favored with show- 
ers last fall to bring up the wheat, had inferior crops, 
was the excess of rain in June. No man ever saw 
a good crop of wheat when there was a great excess 
of rain in summer. I believe it is the same in all 
countries—at least such has been my experience. I 
noticed last year, on an adjoining farm, where the 
wheat was drilled, it came up very much better than 
mine. In fact, it came upright. I could not ac- 
count for it at the time, as my land was in as good a 
state of cultivation as his, and both sown at the 
same time. His is a good crop for this season, and 
far above an average crop for this county for some 
years past. It never occurred to me until this sea- 
son, that it was ewing to his wheat being drilled in, 
and to mine being sown broadcast. This season we 
both sowed at the beginning of September, and my 
land being fallowed, that never was excelled by any- 
thing Lever saw. A drought set in at the time of 
sowing. His drilled wheat came up luxurianily, 
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while mine was exceedingly thin. On examining I | injury to the fodder during the time of glazing. As 
found that none of mine vegetated except that deep- long as the stalks are full of juice, the leaves perform 
est in the ground. Then it at once struck me that | their functions, and the corn remains unripe, the lat- 
if*I had drilled, the year previous, it would in all | ter receives additional supplies from the former, whe- 
probability have gained me 500 or 600 bushels of ther standing on the hill or cut up and placed in the 
wheat. However, this year we have had plenty of | stack,—hence topping injures the perfection of the 
rain since the 18th ult., and my wheat is all right, crop, and hence my second reason for cutting up is, 
and I prophecy a good crop next season. ButI will that I get more and better corn. 
drill in wheat after this. Old as I am, I still learn. | Another reason for cutting up is, that it leaves the 
I expect my wheat will yield about 12 bushels per field ready for the plow and the succeeding cro 
acre. When at Onesnide igua last week, I found | Such stalks as we raise would totally prevent fall 
many farmers who said Ontario county would not plowing, and spring plowing would be difficult unless 
average six bushels per acre. |gome means were taken to remove the stalks, were 
The barley crops are very unequal, many won't | the corn only topped above the ears. 
ve over 10 bushels per acre. Where the land was | The labor of securing corn fodder—indeed, that of 
rained and otherwise well managed, it has given | harvesting the entire crop, is rather hard, but as 
from 25 to 30 bushels per acre, and I know in one | much so in the case of topping as of cutting up, 
instance, where the land was summer fallcwed and nearly. We cut two rows at a time, placing »bout 
sown with barley in the spring, 40 bushels per acre | six hills together on the ground, to be taken up by 
were obtained. The owner said he thoroughly un- |the binder following, and tied with a wisp of straw. 
derdrained the land. I know of another instance of | These bundles are afterwards placed im stooks of from 
40 bushels of winter barley being raised to the acre. | five to eight bundles, and bound with two bands, a 
The land was partially (not fully) underdrained, and | single and a double one, and are then prepared to 
was thoroughly fallowed, and sown early in Septem- | cure in good order, or even to stand for months, if 
ber. nevessary. But as soon as dry, we husk out, repla- 
Oats gave a large crop where not drowned out. | cing the bundles in the stooks until finished, and then 
One farmer, 14 miles south of thie, told me that he storing them in the barn or stacking near the barn- 
had a field of oats, one half of which was drained, | yard. It is very poor farming to feed them out 
ae near thoroughly) ; the drained part gave 25 | around the field, in lanes or back yards, where they 
ushels more per acre than the undrained, and those | will be wasted as manure. 
on the preven rte weighing 7 ths more per bushel| I have noticed that corn fairly ripened on the 
than those on the undrained. We said, “ Jonnsrton, | stalks was heavier than that husked before it became 
“we don't need you now to tell us draining will pay, | properly dry, and that there was some gain in grain, 
“as we now have proof positive, by our own experi- though accompanied with a loss in the value of the 
“ence.” He said almost every farmer around there fodder, when the corn was well dried in the bill, be- 
was doing something at draining, and if he only “fore cutting. But my story is already too long, so I 
could borrow the money he would have all his farm | will close with a caution about stacking corn-stalks, 
draived in two years. | Put them up in small stacks. They keep better; are 
Oar corn crop is mostly all ripe, and not a bad | fed out more conveniently, and are less exposed to 
crop. The grubs thinned mine very much, but the injury from storms after the stack is opened for feed- 
ears are fine. Joun Jounston. | ing. A. 8. B. 
Near Geneva, N. Y., Oct. 6, °57. Niagara Co., N. Y. Oct., 1857. 











TOPPING VS. CUTTING UP CORN. NOTES FROM INDIANA, 


Yesrerpay, when going to town to take out some! Messrs. Eprrors:—I do not think that “B.,” of 
friends who have been visiting us, we passed several Niagara, and “8. W.,” of Waterloo, have read my 
fields of corn which had been topped, i. e., the stalks | article in the September number understandingly. 
cut off just above the ear, bound, and stacked. Some | ‘The idea I wished to convey was this, that it is a 
of the party inquired “why that was done,” but I god plan for the improvement of land to sow tur- 
could hardly find reasons for the practice. I said 1 nps among corn after the last plowing, and leave 
supposed it caused the corn to ripen sooner, and that | them to be eaten off by stock (sheep especially) du- 
the part of the stalks saved, escaped injury from | ring the winter. I said nothing about “ growing 
frost, and hence were more valuable for fodder. It | turnips successfully among corn” as a crop to be 
was less labor, also, to secure the corn fodder, as gathered, but [ say now that I have raised good 
there was less of it, and a large bulk of the portion | turnips in this manner, and have now among my corn 
left was fit only for manure. These were about all as good a prospect for a good crop as where they 
the reasons I could mention in the favor of topping, | are sowed by themselves in a soil four feet deep, of 
and I propose now to leave it to the advocacy of vegetable mould, mixed with sand composed princi- 
those who practice it, and say why I always cut up pally of lime, with some quartz and silicia, and per- 
my corn. | haps feldspar and mica. So “S. W.” will know by 

When corn is fairly glazed, it is then fit to ent up | this that our soil is alluvion, a sort of detritus washed 
at the root, and thus ail the fodder is secured, that | in, and deposited from both granite and limestone 

rtion “only fit for manure” included, but it is in formations. All the rock we have hereabout ore 
tts place, along with the other manure, and of some boulders, here and there on the prairies; on the north 
value there, which can hardly be said of it when it | side of the hills or bluffs, and along the river. ‘bere 
stands as topped until plowed under. If a severe | is no limestone, as such near the surface, nearer than 
frost comes before corn glazes, the sooner it is cut | the Wabash. I would respectfully ask 8. W. if he 


ap the better, but a slight frost often occurs of little | knows what he means by the “coarse wild grass of 
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the prairies?” I don’t, and very much doubt if he | for feeding stock as we do it in Indiana, Illinois, lowa 
or any other man does. His much vaunted red | and many other places. Many of our farmers keep 
clover is about as coarse a grass as we have here, (I | from fifty to two or three hundred head of cattle 
have measured stalks of four feet in length,) and he | through the winter. This every person who has had 
does not think that a bad article for cows. There | any experience in stock raising knows, requires no 
are so many varieties of grass here that I doubt very | small amount of feed and labor. It would be use- 
much if all have been described. hat which I cal! | less for us to think of housing a sufficient amount of 
the wire grass is the only worthless grass for pastur- | feed for that amount of stock. Some of us have as 
age we have here, but is a very different article from | good barns as we have ever seen in any country, and 
either the Poa Compressa or Poa Serotina, both of we have them filled with kay, (not with prairie hay, 
which are called wire grass, and are among the most | as perhaps some of your correspondents might sup- 
nourishing of grasses, and grow abundantly here- | pose, but with the very best quality of hay,) and man 
about. The Poa Pratensis (probably his agrostis) of us have from ten to fifty fine stacks in our mea 
is also abundant here; but as I am incompetent to | ows, yet thisis not sufficient for our stock. Many of 
give a description of our different varieties of grass, | us want to stall-feed quite a number of cattle, and in 
will say no more on the subject than to renew my | order to do this, we are under the necessity of cut- 
query, as to what he means by the coarse prairie ting up a large amount of corn. 
gracs? If “more than one woman from the fertile| The mode generally practiced here is about as fol 
plains of Kansas” was well acquainted with the ter-| lows: Immediately after the first heavy frost, the 
ritory, she would know there of such natural mead- | farmers who have cattle to feed, raise ail the force 
ows of red clover as she never saw equalled in New | they can, and commence cutting up their corn, which 
York or Massachusetts. | is shocked in the following manner: We bend the 
I made two quarts of first rate syrup of the Sor- | tops of four hills, two hills from a row, together, and 
ghum last Thursday, from seventy stalks. ‘The stalks | tie them, and so on at pres: distances through the 
averaged nearly thirteen feet in length. They grew | whole length of the field. This is a very good sup- 
in the orchard of Mr. Aten Nrxon, near town. We | port to commence the shocks against. We then set 
crushed the canes in the crushing machine of the | up from twelve to sixteen hills square in a shock, in 
cider mill. Lost full half of the juice; saved sixteen | good order, and tie well, either with a band of straw, 
quarts, and made therefrom two quarts syrap. First | or corn staiks tied together. We shock our corn 
strained the juice; put one half in a kettle; when | immediately after it is cut, without laying it down to 
warm put in a table spoonful of cream of lime, then | wilt or dry. We have no difficulty in saving our 
the white of an egg, well beat up; brought to boil | corn sound and good in this way. The fodder is also 
quickly; as soon as boiling, removed from fire; let as nice and bright in the spring as when put up, if 
settle; skimmed; strained again through flannel; re- | rightly managed. but I am compelled to differ with 
duced to syrup of golden color, good flavor, and| some of your correspondents, in reference to shock 
nearly as thick as ordinary strained honey. The | corn being heavier than that left to ripen on the hill. 
other half was served in the same way, except that As a general thing our shocked corn is not quite as 
it was let boil about two minutes previously to being | heavy as that on the hill, yet it will keep as sound and 
skimmed. The consequence was, it was of much | good as any way it can be managed rightly. 
darker color, though equally good in other respects. | Evian Tuomas. j 
KE. Hopers is right about prairie grass, horses, | Independence, Warren Co., Ind. 
cows and “milk fever,” as he cails it. To be sure it ee 
is not universal in prairie countries, except as to their | AGRICULTURE IN VIRGINIA. 
universal exemption from it. ‘They culy claim. it in| 4 wana P 
the timbered portions of the country. | “P..” of “Western New York,” tells us that “a 
If my friend from Duanesburgh will drop his ditch | mere census return, which rates New York land 
from one to three feet deeper, I think he will have a| many dollars an acre more than that of Virginia, 
ditch better in every respect. | may yet not show that New York tillage is there- 
Does D. W. Lornror really think the apple and | fore proportionately the more profitable. The bigh 
pear short lived trees? 1 think he must be joking | price of land is not always the symbol of prosperity 
when he intimates that the elm, maple, tulip, pine | or thrift.” And yet, in one of his “ good examples,” 
and hemlock are more desirable because more dura- | the price of the land raised, in eight years, from 
ble. Commend to me the fruit trees. Let every | “about” fourteen to “over” forty dollars per acre, 


man plant them, and his children will take good care | Showing that, after all, P. considers the rise in the 
price of the land as a symbol of prosperity. 4 


Virginia has 26,000,000 acres of land “in farms, 
and New York has 19,000,000; but New York has 
12,000,000 acres of her’s “improved,” while Virginia 
has only 10,000,000, hence the average cash value 
per acre in Virginia is $8.27, while in New York it 
is $29. According to P., the crops raised in Vir- 
ginia are quite as good as those of New York. But 
New York raises, annually, nearly 2,000,000 bushels 
of wheat, 3,500,000 of rye, 16,000,000 of oats, 
nearly 8,000,000 pounds of wool, 14,000,000 bushels 
of potatoes, 3,500,000 of bushels of barley, nearly 
3,000,000 of bushels of buckwheat, 68,000,000 lbs. 
of butter, 49,000,000 pounds of cheese, 3,000,000 
tons of hay, 2,500,000 pounds of hops, 9,000,000 


ay are not injured. 
am glad to see that a new edition of Downtne’s 


“Fruit and Fruit Trees” has appeared. We need it. | 


Cuas. Brackerr. 
Rochester, Fulton Co., Ind. 





ON THE MANAGEMENT OF CORN FOR FEEDING 
CATTLE, 

Messrs. Eprrors :—As the time is now near at 
hand when we farmers of Indiana and many other 
parts of the world, will be (and perhaps some are 
now) engaged in cutting up our corn, and as I have 
seen many articles on the subject, I will give to your 





readers a few remarks on the management of corn 
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ounds of maple sugar, and 1,000,000 pounds of 
wax more than Virginia does of the same ar- 
ticles. New York also produces a greater number 
of herses, cows, working oxen, other cattle, and 
sheep; the greatest value of orchard and garden 
products, &c., while Virginia produces the greatest 
number of asses, mules and swine; the greatest num- 
ber of bushels of Indian corn, the most tobacco, 
tice, cotton, sweet potatoes, hemp, flax, and the 
greatest value of home manufactures. If anything 
can be proved by the figures of the census tables, 
these figures prove that the agriculture of New York 
is far ahead of that of Virginia,—because they muke 
it evident that though she has seven millions of acres 
more land in farms than New York, yet she falls 
short of producing an eguval amount of all the staple 
products (except corn and tobacco) by millions. 
Dryden, N. Y. H. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH THE CHINESE SUGAR CANE: 


re 


Eps. Gexeser Farmer:—As this plant (Sorghum 
Saccharatum) is now, and has been for the last year, 


attracting considerable attention among the farming alse that the Chinese bury their eanes for seed, du- 


community, and others who have a desire to test its 
merits, either as a forage crop or for the manufacture 





| 


PLANTING SUGAR CANE INSTEAD OF SEED. . 


Messrs. Eprrors.—I have watched with interest 
the discussion of the merits of the Chinese Sugar 
Cane, and the different methods of cultivating and 
manufacturing it; and I am quite surprised that all 
talk of planting the seeds, and nothing is said about 
planting the canes. 

In Louisiana the canes are used for seed, three 
crops being grown from one planting, each success- 
ive crop being richer in sugar for three years, when 
the ground is again plowed and planted. The plant- 
ing commences in January and continues till April. 
It is done as follows: The ground being plowed in 
“ beds,” a furrow is made in each, and the canes are 
placed in the farrow in such a manner that the joints 
are from four to six inches apart, when they are 
covered about three inches with hoes. The hoeing 
is done by the first of August; and about the mid- 
die of September, as much as is needed for the next 
year’s planting is cut and put up in “ricks or stacks.” 
The general cutting begins in October. (See Orw- 
ster’s Seaboard Slave States.) It has been stated 


ring the winter, the better to preserve them. It 
might be necessary in this climate to plant each 


of sugar, I give below some experiments made by | year, but it strikes me as quite probable that the 
myself this season, on rather a small scale, however, | juice of canes raised from canes might be more easi- 


yet we can judge from it what its more extensive 
culture would do subjected to the same treatment, 
and under a similar season. I procured seed from 
the office of the Genesee Farmer; planted about the 
25th of May; made some experiments about the 
15th of September. The yield of juice far exceeds 
our most sanguine expectation, though when suffered 
to stand a week or two longer, there seems to be a 
more solid sweetness to it. My mill is simply two 
hard wood rollers, (beech) fifleen inches in diameter, 
and turned perfectly smooth. ‘They were then fitted 
closely in a frame, the upper one adjusted upon mov- 
able boxes, and so arranged as io admit of its being 


keyed close upon the lower one, or loosened, to ad- | 


mit the larger canes. I get a yield of about four 
quarts of juice to twenty-five average canes, and | 
think there might be nearly a third more juice ex- 
tracted could the cane be pressed with a screw press 
after passing a second time between the rollers. By 
experiment, | find that corn stalk yields a very. small 
quantity of juice’or of the saccharine matter, com- 
ared with the sorghum, having taken twenty-five 
3. weight of each and subjected both to a like 
treatment. The stalk gave a yield of about one- 
fourth the quantity of juice that the cane did, and 
when boiled to syrup was of a very inferior quality. 
Flushing, Mich. W. N. Cnapry. 





Layrxe Down Borrer ror Wixter.—It may not 


be uninteresting to some of your readers to know 
my mode of laying down butter for winter and spring 
use. I rinse the milk out of the butter until the 


water is perfectly clear; salt it; then set in the cellar 
for 24 hours; then work nicely, taking care not to 
spoil the grain; after which I add a little salt and a 
table spoonful of pulverized loaf sugar to about four 
pounds; then pack ia stone jars. 1 commenced lay- 
ing down butter in September, 1856, and used the 
jast of a four gallon jar in July, and it was said by 
good judges to be preferable to fresh made butter. 

Clarence, Erie Co., NW. Y N. 0. 





ly made into sugar than that produced directly from 
seed. Let us have the opinions of your correspond- 
ents on the subject, and let experiments be made by 
those who have opportunity to «lo so. H. C. 
Dryden, N. Y. 





GOOD MANAGEMENT OF BUSINESS AFFAIES. 
BUYING, SELLING, &c. 


Tue farmer is a commercialist—he endeavors to 
shirk the responsibility. If he consume all that he 
produces, and no more, or sells and buys nothing, or 
carries on no exchange whatever, then is he simply a 
farmer. But every farmer exports and imports 
more or less. Hence skilful farm management re- 
quires an education giving a practical knowledze of 
exchange. 

He has to understand not only cost of production, 
but cost of transportation. He needs to have as 
full a knowledge of business affairs as the merchent. 
He has to contract—he should understand contracts, 
and know when legal and safe. He has to transfer 
—he should know what constitutes a legal transfer. 
In short, the farmer should understand the minutix 
ef business affairs. 

Farmers are sometimes over-reached or victimized. 
In such cases, remedy lies in the reparation he may 
gain from the legal profession. Prevention is safer 
than cure. Seatieas bowtedge is prevention. 

The business man keeps his business in a settled 
state. He records the business events of the day. 
ready for the morrow—its events and changes. The 
farmer has no time for this. Why? Because he is 
busy; he keeps his accounts in his head, and trust: 


memory. A r accountant in the hour of death. 
In buying, the farmer consults his own interests, a- 
he should do. If intelligent, he understands wher 


to buy; if a good judge, he knows what and whe: 
to buy, with the value of the article. He is gener- 
ally caught by a “sharper” but once, and shuns after. 
ward the fire which scorched him. The farme: 
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shuld be as much of an adept in purchasing as the 
mer ‘hant. He canuot shirk the duty of being a full 
busi.ess man, without individual loss. 

lo selling, the farmer ueeds to know the probable 
demand—the extent of supply, and the probable 
range of price. The price obtained governs his 
success. He should never seek to obtain an extor- 
tionate price, and should use equal care not to sell 
below price. “ Llonesty is his best policy.” 

He should always seek to sell in large quantities, 
and not be giving many small credits, which are 
hardly worth collecting. A large prive per bushel 
dwindles to a small one when time has to be given 
to the collection of item debts. That farmer who 


manages his business well, will read the papers care- | 


fully—note the statistics—and caiculate the result. 
No farmer should be the satellite of any other busi- 
ness mao. Be your own man. Be a man. 


—your own out-spoken word:—fawn only when you 
see truth bow to error. Strive to make Agriculture 


the pillar reaching from earth to heaven, around which 
the arts and sciences shall cling and twine! 
JNO. SANFIELD. 


Homer, NV. Y. 


MIND YOUR BUSINESS. 


Soversicn Farmer! inside your own line fences 

u are a Prince, by possession, treaty and conquest; 
an absolute ruler and worker with your Maker. You 
are the intelligence, the director and governor of 
our kingdom. Your ad:ptuess is shown by your 
abor—your worth by your success. If a fall m n, 
men know it—if a g.eat man, your government will 
show it. 

Mind your business. Let it be conducted after 
the teachings of that Great Volume of International 
Law, given by your Maker, “Seest thou a man 
diligent in his business, he shall stand before kings; 
he shall not stand before mean men.” 

If you act up fully to the teachings of this Book 
you will be constantly occupied; it contains the 
counsel of our Heavenly Father, and was given us 


by Him, when by sin we had been driven from His | 


beautiful garden. Our loss was great, but our gain 
may be infinite. 
f you mind your business, you will be interested; 
yon will find no time to be unhappy; your name will 
added to the catalogue of the industrious. 


There is much in the proverb of So.omon:—*“ Go 


to the ant thou sluggard, consider her ways and be 


wise.” The ant and the bee mind their business. 
If you mind closely your business, you will culti- 


Own | 


your own voice—your own mind—your own thoughts | 


shoulder to shoulder with your fellows, or on your 
farm. You will peform duty with your whole 
might—will act, will fill manhood’s place, the full, 
willing man. 

lf you mind your own business you will be loved, 
respected, looked up to, and honored by those who 
do not—will love and respect others. You will be 
| useful, an honored ruler, aud enjoy sunshine in life, 
Your conquests will be peaceful—laurels enduring— 
| victories undisputed—statutes upheld—name lus- 
'trous, and your golden crown CONTENTMENT. 
| Homer, V. Y. 





Jno. SANFIELD. 
, LS 


| AGRICULTURE IN WESTERN NEW YOFK, AS DE- 
| SCRIBED BY AN INTELLIGENT £COTCH FARMER, 


| In 1853, Ropert Russert, Esq., an inteligent 

| Scotch farmer, visited this country for the purpo:e of 
stadying our agriculture, more especially in reicrence 

to the influence of climate in determining the best 

systems of rotation, &e. The result of his observa- 

tious are recorded in a work entitled “ North Ameri- 

| ca, its Agriculture and Climate,” published at Edin- 

lburgh. ‘The following extract will give some idea of 
| the nature of the work, and will be interesting, as 
|indicating the impressions which a hasty glance at 
/our agricultural practices leave on tbe mind of a 
| practical and scientific Scotch farmer: 


| 
| 


| “In company with Mr. Harris, editor of the ‘ Fene- 
| see Farmer,’ from whom I received much kindness, I 
| drove about twelve miles to the west of Rochester, N. 
| Y., to visit some farms in the township of Riga. The 
| Sowing of wheat was geing on very briskly on soe 
, of the farms that we passed, and on some it was al- 
|ready finely brairded. Wheat is put in very early 
| throughout Canada aad the United States, and the 
p'ants tiller aud are well rooted before the winter sets 
‘in this part of the country the farm horses are 
|a superior class of animals, having a good deal of 
| breeding, and being similar in figure and size tc our 
lcarriage horses. They are very active, and a good 
| team will sometimes plough 2} acres of light land in a 
| day. It is common to put three horses abreast in the 
| plough, and to make a furrow from 8 to 10 inches in 
depth and from 14 to 18 inehes in breadth. 

“The system of cultivation which is pursued is in- 
teresting. The land does not strike one as being par- 
ticularly fertile, bat rather of middling quality. It 
| consists of a hght-coloured sandy loam of considerable 
| de pth, and having some boulders strewed over it. 

But this soil seems to be as suitable to the growth of 
|red clover as the limestone gravels of Ireland are to 
| the growth of grasses, and hence its fertility is main- 
| tained by clover as our fields in Scotland used to be 
The rotation that is followed is usually clo- 


| by grass, 


vate your mind—you will study the habits of mis- | ver one year and wheat the next. There are few or 
chievous depredators upon your possessions—you | no oils in Britain upon which clover would grow with 
will look carefully after the interests, and study the | vigour every seeond year; but were it not for this 
necessities of your subjects—you will look to your! property of many of the American soils, much less 
common interest in the school—you will, to this end, | wheat would be raised than at present. On the light 
do what you can. Roads and bridges will receive | svils in this region, I was astonished at the fine healthy 
your care, and you will look closely to your every | plants «f clover in the wheat stubbles, When the au- 
public interest. |tumns are somewhat moi-t, a considerable growth of 


If you mind your own business, your Agricultural | a pth ag —_ = pe ee: inter 3 but ho bear do 
Society will not be engineered by lawyers, nor your | caf wert ah th geben to ae Na } ote 
best cow named by doctors, nor your annual ad- | °Tmes me That the common eee ~* head 
a id ome oe biti | ten or fifteen years on these soils if it was cut early in 
reeees uncombe speeches by ambitious uttor- | the seasin and not allowed to seed. By the system at 
hies. is F ae | present pursued, the farmers in this district cannot 
Af you mind your own business, it will support | Liep mn ia herd of stock, and the clover fields are 
you—you will be a man of worth to your country in | worth little money, being chiefly of use in renovating 
example and precept—you will be where duty calls, | the land. 
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“ The clover fields are prepared for wheat by being IMPROVE YOUR STOCK OF FOWLS. 


4 ouy di ‘Tac bei fi . 
deeply ploughed in June, and the surface being after Now te the time to. examine younsteck of fowls, 


wards worked by the harrow and the scarifier to de- 
atroy the weeds ” Though this system sacrifices a vast | and to carefully select out the hens and roosters de- 


quantity of valuable forage, yet, in the circumstances, | signed to be kept for breeding mext year. The fe- 
it is perhaps the best that can be f llowed, for it ad-| cundity of hens affords the breeder great facilities 
mits of the wheat crop being frequently repeated, and | for improving his fowls. By careful and judicious 
involves but a small amount of manual labour, which | selection, it is easy to correct deficiencies, and in- 
is the element that determines the agricultural sys- | crease the good qualities of any ordinary stock of 
tems of America. ‘hens. This matter should be attended to before 

“The farmers in the Riga district sow about one-| winter sets in, as the fowls which may be rejected 
third of the whole extent of their possessions with | are now in good condition, and it is unadvisable to 
wheat every year. It is the best paying crop, and keep more fowls in wintex than can readily be far- 








every one endeavors to have as great a breadth of it | 


at possible. The ploughing up of the clover sod and 
the cultivation of the surface is called “ fallowing,’ 


der the same name at home. The winters are very 


severe, and field labour is then entirely interrupted ; | 


but the short season for labouring and cleaning the 
land is more than compensated by the powerful influ- 
ence which the hot summer weather has in destroying 
the perennial grasses and weeds. These are readily 
killed by being ploughed up at that season and having 
their roots exposed to the heat and drought. In this 
way is the land kept clean by the best farmers in the 
north western part of the State of New York, which 
is perhaps the most productive region for wheat in 
North America. No clean fallows nor any expensive 
fallow crops, such as turnips, are necessary to keep the 
land in good condition and free from weeds, 

“On one of the Riga farms which we visited, ex- 
ten ling to 230 acres, we found 86 acres in wheat, 11 
in barley, 14 Indian corn, 25 woods, the rest pasture 
and clover. In 1858, the crops of wheat averaged 40 
bushels to the acre; in 1854, only 25 bushels, As in- 
dicating the natural capabilities of the land, we were 
shown a field on which a heavy crop of Indian corn 
had grown in 1852; it was sown next spring with 
barley, which prodaced 50 bushels to the acre; then 
sown with wheat in autumn, and this year it had 
yielded 40 bushels per acre. On this farm a field of 
clover was in eourse of being ploughed up and sown 
with wheat; it had been in wheat this year, but the 
farmer was complaining that the plant of clover 
was bad, while in our opinion it was a most excellent 
one. Mer. Hanns remarked that this was surely a 
mere exeuse for getting a little more sown with wheat, 
while the prices were good. 100 sheep are kept on 
this farm, Pesides 10 or 15 cattle, which are reared 
and sold when two years old. 

“On another farm of 208 acres there were 46 in 
woods, 12 permanent pasture, 7 Indian corn, 12 oats, 
10 peas, 65 wheat, the rest in clover. About 1000 
bushels of wheat were thrashed this year, 500 last, 
and 2000 the year before. The seasons appear to in- 
fluence the yield of wheat far more than they do in 
Britain. The flock of sheep yielded 400 dollars la-t 
year. Leicester sheep do not seem to thrive well 
where so much of the land is cleared, for frequently 
the whole flock are seen during the heat of the day 
standing crowded together with their heads all down. 

“ft is almost the universal practice to sew clover 
among the wheat in spring, and at the same time to 

ive the field a dressing of 100 lbs, of gypsum, which 


nished with abundance of food. A few hens, well 


, | fed, will always lay more eggs than twice the num- 
| ber, balfstarved, during a few months of the year, 


which is a lees expensive system than what goes un- ‘even though they may have a superabundance of 


food at other times. See, too, that the hen house is 
warm and dry. Hens, like sheep, can stand any- 


| thing better than damp places. Let it be thorough- 


ly cleaned out now, and regularly supplied, during 


| winter, with clean, dry straw. 


In selecting out hens to keep for another year, 
‘choose those under four years of age, having re!- 
| erence particularly to a healthy and vigorous consti- 
tution, large, well formed bodies, and rather sral! 
‘legs and feet, bright eyes and pendant combs. Early 
| maturity and good laying qualities must not be for- 
| gotten. The form is a good indication of the former, 
jana also, to a certain extent, of the latter. If early 
maturity, beauty of form and refinement are carried 
too far, the tendency to lay ezgs is supposed to be 
diminished. If a hen is known to be of an uneasy 
disposition, or a poor layer, on no account keep her. 
If you design to change one or more of your roost- 
ers, now is the time to do it. They will thus have 
abundant time to get acquainted with their partners 
‘before spring. Iu selecting a rooster we should not 
look so much to beauty of outline, as to a vigorous 
and valliant demeanor, strong, muscular thighs, full 
breast, and plamp, heavy body, having more musc'e 
than fat. Color is a mere matter of fancy. White 
fowls are supposed by some to be delicate; but this 
has not proved so in our — ce, though it is 
probable, as a general thing, that colored fowls are 
the hardiest. White or bluish legged fowls are the 
favorites with some, from the whiteness and apparent 
delicacy of the meat; but it is admitted that the yel- 
low legged are the richest and most highly flavored. 
If a little flesh meat can be cheaply obtained du- 

| ring the winter the fowls will be all the better for it. 
_ It is a tolerably good substitute for the worms and 
‘insects they obtain in warmer latitudes. Be very 
careful, however, not to give them any salt meat, as 
it always proves injurious and sometimes fatal. They 
/must have access to fresh water, and if they cannot 
' find food enough from the ae the barn-yard, 
_must be fed as the judgment of farmer dictates. 
| The following brief description of some of the 
‘principal breeds of fowls is condensed from an ex- 
‘cellent article written for our Rural Annual, by C. 
|N Bement. To our numerous readers who have 


as a wonderful effcct on some crops The ¢lover is | not seen that work, it will prove interesting: 


benefited more than any other plant; though peas, | 


potatoes, and Indian corn have ofien new life imparted 
to them by a light dres-ing of this substanee, which is 
almost the on'y artificial manure used in the Western 
States The manure of the farm is applied to Indian 
eorn, which is perhaps more grateful than any other 
erop for liberal treatment.” 


“The Black Poland fowls are among the most 


| prolific layers, and their flesh is particularly fine and 


' delicious, They are plump, square, full breasted and 


| chort-legged. They bear the restraints of a yard 


| well, laying abundantly, of large-sized eggs, and are 
slow to sit; indeed, mostly “everlasting layers,” but 
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less invariably so than some other breeds. Sonn1nr | pullets, of the speckled Dorkings, which were deci- 
tells us that in Egypt they are in great request for | dedly the best we had ever seen. In England, at the 
. aad present time, they are great favorites, and bring the 
best prices there, both among the breeders and in 
the market. They are good though not great layers, 
capital mothers, and come early to maturity; but 
they seem to bear breeding “in-and-in” worse than 
any other variety. It is considered, therefore, desi- 





POLISH TOP-KNOT COCK AND HEN. 
the table, and our own experience confirms the pre- | 
ference. 

“The Spanish Fowl, the heads of which are to be 
seen in the annexed cut, is of medium size, and the 
hens are notorious as abundant layers, and their eggs | 
are very large and very white, very thick at both | 


| 
| 
| 


ends, yet tapering off a little at each, and weigh 
alf to three ounces each. Their 


from one and a 
flesh is delicately white, tender and juicy. 

“Like the Black Poland, the plumage of the Span- 
ish fowls is of a glossy, sable color, except glancing 
green'sh tints on some feathers. This, with its qual- 
ity of being one of the everlasting layers, makes it 
a favorite, where eggs only are wanted. Some per- 
sons complain that the hens are far better layers 


HEADS OF SPANISH FOWLS. 


than sitters. Their peculiar disinclination to sit, is 
regarded as their most valuable characteristic; for in 


| DORKING COCK AND HEN, 


'rable to change the cock every year, or every two 
| years at most, il the stock is to be kept pure aud in 
| high vigor. 

| “There is another breed or variety, to be found in 
|almost every poultry-yard, whose merits we would 
| particularly recommend, as they possess some traits 
not found in the Poland or Spanish. We allude to 
the Dominique fowl, represented in our engraving, 
which are good layers, good sitters, and good moth- 
lers. They are healthy, hardy in constitution, easy 
| to keep, small bone, and plump in their make; flesh 





our experience, we have been exceedingly annoyed | 


by the constant propensity which some other hens 
have manifested in this respect, 

“ The Dorkings are remarkable as having been re- 
corded in ancient poultry-books, more than two 
thousand years ago. In size they rank next to the 
Asiatic tribe. They are short legged, large bodied, 
and readily accumulate flesh, which is of good quali- 
ty. The weight of the Dorking at maturity varies 
from five to eight pounds, and full-grown capons 
have been known to weigh from ten to twelve. 

“The original Dorkings are represented as being 
of an ivory white, and as having uniformly five toes 
or claws oneach foot. Among the early importa- 
tions of pure blooded Dorkings into this country, 
white more or less prevailed; but in later importa- 
tions the speckled and brown colored—a stronger, 
larger, and better constitution fow]—has been intro- 
duced. At the Monroe Co. (N. Y.) fair, held at 
Spencerport in 1855, we noticed one cock and five 





DOMINIQUE COCK. 


| tender, juicy, and of delicate flavor; besides, they 
| are of beautiful plumage, and in all respects a valu- 
| able fowl. 

“For those who do not wish to give much atten- 
tion to fowls, there is. according to our opinion, no 
breed equal to the Game. They are hardier, less 
liable to disease, keep fat with less feed, and raise 
more chicks with less care than any other kind 
They are not so great layers as some, but full equa _ 
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to the average. They are an extremely valuable 
breed, both on account of their beautiful form and 


plumage, and their usefulness, They branch out into 
numerous varieties, of which the black-breasted reds 
and the duck-winged grays are considered as the 
best. Both their flesh and their eggs are of first 


rate quality for the table, though neither attain the 
bulk of some other breeds. 

“'There are several varieties of the family of Ham- 
and golden pencilled, 


burgh fowls; such as the silver 
EN on 


SILVER-PENCILLED HAMBURGH COCK AND HEN, 
silver and golden spangled, silver and golden pheasant, 
coral or creole, Bolton bays, Bolton grays, &c. They 
are called Creole, from the intermixture of black 
and white; Coral, because the numerous points of 
the polished, bright scarlet rose-comb bear no dis- 


GOLD-PENCILLED HAMBURGH COCK AND HEN. 
tant resemblance to grains of red coral; Bolton 
grays, from their being extensively cultivated in and 
about Bolton, a town of that name in England. All 


Hamburgh fowls, though scarcely of medium size, 
are plump, compact, and beautifully marked, which, 
added to their great reputation as layers, should 
commend them as general favorites. Their eggs are 
of medium size; they are rather noted for long con- 
tinued than rapid layers, and are rarely known to sit. 

“Though extremely small in siz>, the Bantam cock 
is elegantly formed, and remarkable for his grotesque 
figure, his courageous and passionate temper, his 


WHITE BANTAM COCK AND HEN. 


amusing pompousness of manner, his overweening 
assumption and arrogance; and his propensity to 
make fight, and force every rival to “turn tail,” has 
caused him many difficulties. The Bantam must be 
considered more as an object of curiosity than utility, 
and of course must expect to be received with no 
peculiar favor, in this country, except as a “ pet.” 
They arrive at maturity early, are faithful sitters, 
good mothers, and will lay more eggs, though small, 
than any other variety. 

“The Black Bantam is a most beautiful example 
of a great soul in a little body. He is the most 
pugnacious of his tribe. He is more jealous irras- 
cible, and domineering, in proportion to his size, than 
the Game cock. He will drive to a respectful dis- 
tance great dunghill cocks five times his own weigbt. 
He will even attack a turkey cock. He is, how- 
ever, a pleasing little fellow, though an impudent, 
consequential creature. Oh, the little strutting, fop- 


BLACK BANTAM COCK AND HEN 


pish scamp! Who would think that such a con- 
temptible minikia as that should have the assurance 
to strut and parade his a person in the 
presence of great hens, and should presume to show 
such marked attention to the members of families of 
weight and substance—before the Misses, and still 
more, the Mistresses Malay, Cochia and Dorking? I 
deciare to ****! Well, there is no knowing to 
what length impudence will go, so long as Bantams 





escape extermination.” 
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England. Simple in character, built of solid mate- 
rials, of ample size, and full of substantial comfort; 
it seems to us a better type to study, and a better 
very interesting old English building—known as| bint for a model, than most of the over-decorated 
Hayes Farm, in Devonshire. It is doubly interest-| cottages and villas at present so much the fashion. 
ing tous. First, as having been the birth place of | OF course, itis only a hint, for some of the details 
the celebrated Sir Watrer Rateicu—whose name | are faulty, but the expression is genuinely that of a 
is always associated with the early history of Ameri | substantial country house that has no pretension 
€a; in the second place, as a good example of a style | which it cannot fulfill, and which aims at being no- 
of respectable country house still very common in! thing which it is not in reality, “We like,” says the 


ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSE. 


We present our readers this month, a view of a 


6 PRL 
pba 


Y 
Z, 
Bie * 


late A. J. Downtna, “the simplicity of the solid 
walls of stone roughcast, the plain gables and win- 
dows, and the ample porch. Diminish the size of 
this house to suit our wants, and add a verandah, 
and a more appropriate style for a country house in 
the Northern States, is not easily attained.” 

It is our wish to give a design for a farm house, 
cottage, or some other building, in each number or 
the Genesee Farmer, accompanied with a carefully 
prepared estimate of the cost, according to the 
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price of materials, labor, &:. We have made ar- 
rangements with a practical architect and builder to 
furnish such estimates, and if our readers will send 
us the ground plans of such houses as have proved 
convenient, together wiih a sketch of the elevation, 
(however imperfect) we shall feel much obliged, and 
will have them drawn over and engraved for the 
Farmer. In the Rural Annual for next year we have 
given a number of original designs for farm houses, en- 
graved in the best manner, which will be found useful. 
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PREPARE FOR PLANTING NEXT SPRING. 


Much of the success in planting fruit tzees depends 
on the previous preparation of the soil. Those in- 
tending to plant next spring should prepare the soil, 
— if they have not done so already—the present month. 

The first thing to be attended to is to ascertain if 
the site selected needs underdraining. Dig a few 
holes, here and there, three or four feet deep, and if 
water flows in and remains there, underdraining is ab- 
solutely essential to the success of an orchard on such 
soil. The drain should be at least three feet deep, 
and if there is fall enough four or five feet deep 
would be all the better. The deeper the drains, the 
fewer will be needed, and in this country where tiles 
and other draining materials are so expensive it is 
the greatest folly to make shallow drains, even were 
they as good as the deeper ones, which is very far 
from being the case, especially for garden vegetables 
aud fruit trees. Trenching or subsoiling is the next 
process to be attended to. The former is the most 
beneficial, but is too expensive to be resorted to on 
a large scale. Subsoiling can be performed at little 
cost compared with its advantages. Underdraining 
and subsoiling are the grand means of increasing the 
temperature of the soil, as well as equalizing it in 
this respect—they ulso supply moisture and air—the 
latter so important to the healthy action of the roots 
of plants. ‘The air admitted by the drains and por- 
ous earth carries with it, during summer, heat from 
the sun, which is daily accumulating and retained for 
a length of time, the soil being a bad conductor of 
caloric. The old idea of Jethro Tuxt has been re- 
cently revived in England that if the soil was suffici- 
ently pulverized as deep as the roots of plants de- 
scend the soil would furnish sufficient “pasture” with- 
out the application of manure. This is not alwa 
true, but there can be no doubt that under such cir- 
cumstances the quantity of manure required is consid- 
derably lessened. 

It is not desirable to bring too much of the raw 
sibsoil to the surface. On this account subsoiling— 
which merely breaks up the subsoil without bringing 
it to the surface—is better then deep plowing. In 
trenching, too, it is better not to bring the lower spit 
to the surface, but simply to break it up, and if some 
— manure = be workcd wo with bel — the 

tter. For this purpose, broad- orks are 
preferable to wae and are generally used in England. 

Many persons in planting trees put manure imme- 
diately below the roots. This is a bad practice. 


-Raw manure often proves very injurious to the 





young fibrous roots. It is better to make the whole 
surface soil moderately rich by plowing in a little 
well-rotted manure and thoroughly incorporating it 
with the soil. ‘This should be dove the fall previous 
to planting. There is little danger of any loss of fer- 
tilizing matter from leaching. 

Farmers and gardeners are so busy in the spring 
as soon as the weather is fine enough to plant that it 
is advisable that everything which will facilitate the 
work should be done during the more leisure time in 
the autumn and winter. In the operations of under- 
draining, trenching and maouring, it is pot only con- 
venient but decidedly best in every way to attend to 
them at this season of the year. 


_— LS Ot 


LENGTH OF PEAR ROOTS.—CORRECTION. 


Frrexp Harnis:—The clear, concise, and generally 
accurate report of the Fruit Growers’ Society at its 
late session, made in the last number of the Genesee 
Farmer, contains one sentence which I wish to mod- 
ify or correct, where I was not clearly understood. 
I am reported as remaking in relation to the Stand- 
ard Pear, “that the extent of the roots correspond 
with the height, aud a tree eight feet high, for in- 
stance, has a breadth of roots of about eight feet, 
or four feet on each side, and the trees should not be 
cultivated so closely as much to disturb these roots.” 

1 intended to have been understood as saying that 
the roots extended on each side at least equal to the 
height of the tree, as I had proved by the applica- 
tion of manure at different distances; and that a tree 
eight feet high might therefore be expected to have 
an extension of roots as far as the outside of a circle 
sixteen feet in diameter. Also, that allowing the 
trees to branch near the earth, would not materially 
prevent the proper cultivation of the trees, as most 
of the area covered by the roots would be outside of 
the spread of the branches. I have never felt. any 
fear that judicious and thorough cultivation would 
cause injury by “ disturbing the roots,” as I have long 
been satisfied that the loss from a want of proper 
cultivation is far greater than any that the mutilation 
by judicious culture could ever produce. 

If any one doubts the distance I have assigned for 
the extension of roots, he may satisfy himself by al- 
lowing a number of trees to grow up to dense 
so as to check their vigor, and then work into the 
soil a portion of rich manure, at different distances 
from each. The distance at which these trees will 
be affected and stimulated to increased growth by 
these remote beds of manure, will be surprising. 
Peach trees are the best for this experiment, as the 
are more promptly and completely checked by seed- 
ing to grass, and more quickly started by manure. 

It will be understood that these remarks do not 
apply to pears on quivce, the roots of which are 
much shorter. 

May I ask the favor of the insertion of this cor- 
rection in the next Genesee Farmer? I should deem 
it a matter of less consequence, were it not that a 
great deal of false practice results from an ignorance 
of the length of roots,—often witnessed in the appli- 
cation of manures and mulching in a small circle 
about the foot of the trunk, where these applications 
ean no more reach and benefit the great network ef 
fibres, than cold water poured into a man's boots 
could operate in quenching his thirst. 

Union Springs, NV. Y- J. J. Toomas. _, 
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BRINKLE’S ORANGE RASPBERRY. 


THREE GOOD RASPBERRIES 


Brinkue's Orance.—Produced in 1844, from seed, 
by Dr. Brivxue, of Philadelphia. Shoots vigorous, 
with white spines; leaf irregular; fruit large, ovate, 
beautiful bright orange color, of excellent flavor, and 
very productive. Probably one of the best of Dr. 
Brryke's excellent seedlings. 

Hvpson River Antwerr.—This is one of the 


HUDSON RIVER ANTWERP. 


very best varieties of the raspberry for marketing. 
Its firmness of flesh, and parting readily from the 
germ, together with its fine, handsome appearance, 
render it everyway desirable to the market gardener. 





It is an English variety; and it is said that the Duke 
of Bedford paid a guinea for two plants. It difiwrs 


FASTOLTF RASPBERRY. 
from the genuine European Antwerp principally ip 
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he canes, which branch more, and are smoother and | put the head down into the trench, leaving its roots 
fa brighter color. The size and appearance of the | sticking out, fill the trench fuil of cabbages in single 
ruit is very similar, but the Hudson River Antwerp | rows, then put on a little clean straw and cover with 


the most profitable market berry. 


earth. It is not to be recommended when they can 


Fastotr¥.—A very vigorous and productive va-| be stowed away in a cellar or shed where it will not 
riety, of Jarge size and fine flavor. Color, bright | freeze much. 


arplish red. Originated at Fastolff Castle, near 


CAULIFLOWER AND Brocoiit.—Late cauliflower and 
brocoli will head up very fairly in the cellar during 


‘armouth, England. 





_— the winter. “Just before severe frost begins pull the 
HORTICULTURAL OPERATIONS FOR NOVEMBER, | plants and break off all the large loose leaves and 
—_—_ carry the plants into the cellar. Set them upright 


Trencutnc.—Let all c.eared and vacant ground be | close to the wall and as close as they will stand to 
treached up into ridges, mere especially that wanted | each other without crowding, then cover their roots 
for carly spring planting and sowings. Leta good | two or three inches thick with moist earth. They 
coating of rotten manure be wheeled on to the ground | will head up here almost as finely as though growing 
ad spread evenly. Now stretch a line the length of | out of doors. 
the piece to be trenched, mark it out with the spade| Asparnacus— The beds of asparagus will need 
up to the line; now shift the line thirty inches from | some protection. Wheel on a covering of rotten 
the mark made by the spade, stretch it tight and | manure and lightly fork it in without injury to their 
make another similar to the first. .This leaves a| crown; then cover the whole bed with littery manure 
tench marked out thirty inches wide and the whole | or leaves, six to nine inches thick. 
length of the piece to be trenched. Now commence; Ruavsars.—The rhubarb roots will need some lit- 
si one end, place yourself in the middle between the | tle protection as recommended for asparagus, they 
two lines. ‘Take the first spadeful in the middle of | will start the earlier and stronger in spring. 
the trench and turn it over as in common digging;| Spmvacu—The beds of winter spinach will need 
take the next spadeful from the righthand-side of the the dead and decayed leaves picking off and the 
wench and bring it towards the left, turning it up-| whole bed covering with littery manure three or four 
side down and leaving it upon the side of the first | inches thick. 
spadeful. Now take the next spadeful from the left} Cr ery.—Just before severe frost is expected the 
ade of the trench and turn it in towards the right, | celery will want its final earthing up. Dig up a suf- 
leaving it upon the left handside and top of the mid- | ficient quantity of heads to last a month or so: strip 
die spadeful. Proceed on so all down the trench; off all the loose leaves and trim the roots a little, 
turning the middle spit over in the middle of the } then tie a pieee of basswood bark or string round 
trench, then take one from the righthand, bring it to- | each stick to keep its leaves from breaking and set 
wards the left and turning up in the middle, then one | them upright in a box in the cellar as close as they 
from the left and bringing it towards the right and | will stand and then fill in between them with fine 
turning up in the middle as before. This leaves the | earth. This will keep them quite fresh all winter. 
ground in ridges, something like celery banks, _— | That which is left out in the trenches must be banked 
inches wide at base and about eighteen inches high | up, in banks, at least three feet thick and nearly as 
in middle and the soil quite rough—the rougher high as the top of the plants. Then cover their tops 
itis the more surface there will be exposed to the | over with a good covering of clean straw and lay 




















action of the frost in winter which will pulverise and 
enrich the soil amazingly. 

Wiyterine roe RaspBerRy CANEs.—Prune out all 
the small canes, leaving three er four, or where the | 
hills are very strong even five canes to a hill. Cut 
them back to the height of three or four feet. The 
smallest may be left two feet six inches, the middle 
size three and the strongest four feet in length. 
Now, if a little earth be thrown into a little bank be- 
tween two hills of canes, they may be bent down over 
this little bank without breaking them. Bring the 
ends of the canes of two hills together, and hold them 
with one hand while yon drive two short pegs across 
the canes in the form of a fork to hold them down. 
When all are pegged down, throw some earth over 
them, with the spade so as just to cover them, this 
Will be sufficient protection. Or tie them close up 
to the stakes and cover them with straight rye straw. 

Srrawperries.—Ihe strawberry beds should now 
be neatly trimmed, the dead leaves and runners cut 
off and a little rotten manure forked in, where not 
done before. Just before severe weather is expec- 
ted the beds should be covered all over with littery ma- 
bure or tan-bark, saw-dust, &c., as a winter protection. 

Cansaces. — Where there is not room 
pe cabbages may, sometimes, be wintered very 
well by digging a trench one foot wide and one foot 





deep, aud stripping the large leaves off the cabbage 


boards upon this to keep it dry and from blowing off. 
When the first supply is used, from the cellar, or a 
thaw comes in winter, then get in a fresh supply as 
recommended first. Jostan Sa.rEr. 





a et 


IN MY “NEW GARDEN,”—No. 4. 


Wet. as I love it, “My New Garden” has been 
rather neglected of late, save only to gather the fruits 
thereof. These I must tell you about, and then, per- 
haps, lay over the pen until another season. 

ELons.—Of the “ water, musk and other millions,” 
as Knickerbocker CLarx calls them, no mention has 
been made. When the cherry trees bloomed, the 
25th of May, I thought it time to plant melons and 
cucumbers, and it was now too early for either crop. 
Both grew well—were but little troubled by bugs 
and worms—and produced fairly. The melon seed 
was some saved from the best melons raised last year 
—some Orange Watermelons; some red-fleshed, some 
white, a few apple-seed,—ail grown together, and of 
course mixed. I would like to get pure seed of two 
or three good kinds to plant next year, and to keep 
them separate hereafier. The best melons were pro- 
no by the friends who enjoyed them with me, 
“the best they ever ate,” but I want to do better 
next year. Some of the Muskmelons were very fine 
—others were worthless. 
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Cucumpers.—I can find no cause for cucumber 
vines dying out, more or less in every hill, as they 
have this summer. But enough were left to supply 
us, and some for the neighbors whose hens were too 
hungry to permit them to grow their own. 

Ontons.—Grew fairly with me, but I nearly spoiled 
one bed, by pulling them and letting them lie out 
through a long rain. They warped badly, so that 
instead of being round they are hollow-bottomed like 
@ glass bottle, and much more trouble to dress than 
round ones. My “black seeds,” were thick and rather 
emall, but I dried a lot in midsummer to start on 
next year. 

Tomators—this year, have rotted considerably on 
the vines, and frost came rather early, so I have not 
had many more than my chickens wanted. I tried 
the racks described in an early No. of the Farmer, 
and my best tomatoes grew on them. 

Summer SquasuEs—were good, coming among our 
first “ garden sauce,” and when we were longing for 
more fresh vegetables. They were the crook-neck 
variety and bore abundantly. I would not like to 
be without this excellent table esculent, nor to fail 
in raising a good store of the winter varieties. I saw 
but three or four “squash bugs” on the vines, and 
those I killed before they did any mischief. 

Turnirs.—Some insect pest, oe put a quietus on 
many of my turnips, and so belated others that I shall 
have but few good ones. It cares nothing for ashes, 
as | sowed them on many times, hoping to drive off 
the fly, without success. 

Sccar Cane.—There’s a patch of “the Sorghum” 
in one corner of my garden—and it hides all beyond 
it, for the canes measure from ten to twelve feet high. 
It does grow greatly when fairly started, but I have 
my doubts of our getting much good of it, this year. 
The frost came just as the seed was in blossom. 

Cevery—lI have commenced earthing up my celery, 
but the stalks are so short I give up making much 
of it this season. I'll try and get plants earlier next 
year, for I think it a delicious vegetable. The cele- 
riac is growing finely. 

Porators—have rotted considerably in “My New 
Garden,” as well as in the field. The ground shaded 
most, gives the most spoiled potatoes—the row next 
the corn is nearly worthless. 

Fruit Tcees—One pear, two peach, and several 
cherry ard‘apple trees grow in and around my gar- 
den. They do rather better this year than usual. 
I want three or four good plum trees badly, for I 
have not tasted a plum this season. Our old stock 
of trees have all perished from the black knot—all, 
all least, worth anything. Good-bye, Mr. Eprror, 
we shall hardly vumble farther, this fall, in “My New 
Garden.” A Country Iyvauip. 

Maple Hiil, N. Y. 





CULTURE OF GRAPES IN THE OPEN AIR. 


Grape Vives are raised in several ways. The 
most common one is from long cuttings, which are 
made at the time of the winter pruning, and consist 
of three eyes each, the bottom end of which is cut 
close to a bud, and the upper end is left an inch or 
two above the top of the bud. 

These are put into the open ground as soon as the 
weather will permit in the spring, in a slanting posi- 


The next method as considerably practiced is frog 
layers, which consists in bending down shoots of th 
present season’s growth, the latter part of July or} 
the spring, with wood of the previous year’s grow) 
into the soil, made light and fine by the spade » 
rake, and with a sharp knife an incision is made q 
the base of a bud, (on that part of the vine to } 
layered) throngh the bark and partly through th 
wood, slitting the shoot an inch or two in leng! 
and the shoot is laid in the ground with the c 
open, and kept down by means of a hooked pe, 
The earth is then drawn in, covering it two or th 
inches deep. 

A long shoot of the vine may be layered at ser} 
ral points, thus procuring several r oted plants in 
season. By autumn these will be strong, well roote/ 
plants. 

Another method of raising first rate vines is from 
single eye cuttings, made of one eye each, with hal 
an inch of wood on each end of the bud. 'Iheg 
require artificial heat to start them; and the bes 
plan where persons have no hot house, is to make 
good tight hot bed, with plenty of bottom heat; and 
in March take pieces of vines, which should be saved 
for this purpose, from the land in which they har 
been preserved, (which should be in a-dry, cool ce 
lar) and cut them up into eyes and place these int 
boxes of sand, far enough apart to allow them room 
to root freely, and cover half an inch deep wi 
sand. 

The boxes after being filled, should be placed 2 
the hot bed, and put on the sash. 

In this way many cuttings may be grown in 
small place. 

These require to be kept just moist, giving them 
an airing when it is quite warm in the middle of the 
day, and the sash covered with a mat at night. 

If the ground should not be sufficiently open t 
make a hot bed in March, they can be planted the 
first of April, and make fine, well rooted plants by 
fall. As soon as they have nicely started and began 
to root, which will be about the latter part of May 
or first of June, they can be turned out into the open 
ground, taking the time to do it in a moist day. If 
at this time any should be found which have not 
struck roots, they can be put back in the hot house 
awhile longer, until roo 
Where a person has a hot house, cuttings can be 
struck in January, and turned out as soon as the 
weather will permit. The soil, proper for cuttings 
and layers of the grape vine, should be rich, mellow 
and dry. 

Vines raised from single eyes are by far the best, 
as they contain more fibrous roots, and grow [aster 
than those grown from long cuttings or layers. 

We have vines planted the last spring, one year 
old, from single eyes, which have now, August 20th, 
a growth of ten feet. 

We now commence with the vine one year old, 
from the cutting or layer. 

The requisites for proper grape culture must be 4 
proper soil, and all that can be said is, that it be 
light and dry, deep and rich, so that if the land is 
any way inclined to moisture, there should be a drain 
of ‘stones a few inches thick, two feet below the levwl 
of the ground. 

In filling up, put in about one-half compost (made 
of equal paris rotten manure and muck, to which 





tion, with the upper bud an inch above the ground, 
and by autumn these will make fine rooted plants. 


add a good share of leached ashes) and one haf 
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ed. is fronmood soil, and filled up about a foot above the level, 
ots of thalmo allow for settling. 

July ori Plant the vine about as deep as it stood in the 
"8 gro pursery, taking care to spread out the roots, and 
pade a@iicarefully working the earth in among them. 

| made Great care is required in taking up the young 


ine to | 
ough th 


vine to save all the roots, as they should never be 
— At the time of planting it should be cut 


in lengt k to within six eyes, which, as soon as they start, 

h the cof™should all be rubbed off but the two strongest, and 

ed peg after these are fairly growing, rub off the weakest, 
or thre@i leaving only one. 


The summer pruning consists simply in keeping off. 
all side shoots that may appear, and which tend to 
check the growth of the main plant. 

The terminal bud should be pinched about Sep- 
; tember, to mature and strengthen it. 

‘is from =Seconp Yrar—The shoot of last year may now 
vith half be cet back to four buds, and two canes trained up 
‘Theagli this season. Summer praning to be performed same 


1 at serg 
ints in 
}} Tooled 





the bes@MM as last season, and in September these canes are to 
make gi be stopped as before. 

pat; and Tatrp Year.—The canes of last season’s growth 
De saved we cut back at the winter pruning (which takes 


ey hava™ place in December) to within two or three feet of | 
ol cel their base, and laid in on the bottom slat of the trel- | 
ese into lis, for the frame work of the vine. The bud on the | 
n roomgm™ ed of each will produce a shoot to continue the | 
p with prolongment in a horizontal direction, and a bud on | 
the upper side of each, near the base of the horizon- | 
aced NH tal shoot, will produce a cane, to be trained to one | 
; > a: upright bars. All other shoots are rubbed 
a. in 





These canes are tied in as they require it, and the | 
y them™] mmmer pruning continues the same as before. They 
of the are sLopped in September as before. 
. Fourra Year.—At the winter pruning the canes 
pen tM af last year’s growth are cut back, the horizontal 
ed the ques to two feet and the upright ones to four feet. 
nts by The upright canes will continue their growth up- 
wards, and the horizontal ones outward as before, 
f May and this year two more shoots can be trained upright 
> open ME for bearing wood next season. 
The vine produces fruit on spurs of the present 
e not season’s growth, which start from eyes on the upright 
house # canes. From one to three bunches is sufficient to 
tipen on one spur, and soon after the fruit is set the 
in be | spur should be stopped and tied into the trellis, to 
s the prevent breaking. 
tings This year several fruit spurs will be produced on 
ellow MH the two canes of last season’s growth, on each of 
which two or three bunches of grapes may be ri- 
best, ned. 
aster _ In this way the vine adds every year two new up- 
right canes until the trellis is filled. ‘The after man- 
year agement being to attend to summer pruning, or to cut 
0th, back all the spurs to the old wood at the winter 
praning, new ones of which are made e year. 
old, The trellis need not be made until second 
year, if — by keeping the canes tied on to 
e a poles. Many may think this plan of cultivating 
t be grapes 8 ‘very debtininan aud Ghphadben ‘oesy but 
dis there are none more sati , as the fruit is of 
rain § superior size and flavor, and will come into full bear- 
vel @ ing quicker than those allowed to ramble every- 
where, and be once in two or three years, 
ade catting them all to pieces at once, as often ticed. 
ich Grapes for vineyard culture ehould be planted on 
af ty, rich soil, which should have a thorough sub-soil- 





ing, liberal manuring, and southern aspect. ‘The 
vines should be planted about six feet apart, and 
trained to posts from eight to ten feet high. 

The vines are planted as before recommended, and 
for the first year or two should be cut back close, to 
establish good strong planta, end only one cane be 
allowed to grow. The third year this cane can be 
allowed to ripea some fruit, and a new shoot carried 
up to bear next year. 

At the winter pruning the cane that bore is cut 
away, and then a succession is kept up. As the 
vines grow older, two or three bearing canes can be 
taken from each plant. 

Brighton, near Rochester, N. Y. 





RAISING PEACHES IN MASSACHUSETIS. 





For the last few years, many cultivators of this 
delicious fruit have been so discouraged in their at- 
tempts at success, that they have rooted up their 
trees, as cumberers of the earth. The primal diffi- 
culty that they encountered seems to have been cold 
weather—either as sudden freezing and thawing in 
late fall, intense cold in the winter, or raw, blighting 
east winds in the spring. Then are added borers, 
the yellows, and perhaps other discouragements. 

But as good peaches can be raised in Massachu- 
setts as in any other State or locality in the Union. 
To the truth of this my own garden this year attests, 
though not the first time, nor does it stand alone, 
We may not raise them so early or so plentifully as 
New Jersey, but the thing can be done, and it is an 
important object. The great desideratum is high, 
wari land, the better with a slope to the south or 
west. Giving the trees good culture, the advantage 
of such a locality will readily be seen. But no po- 
sition, however favorable, will insure a good crop 
every year, while there are seasons when the worst 
pcai ion will yield well. The advantage is compara- 


| tive. 


In regard to how cold weather destroys the peach 
crop, is a mooted and difficult subject, almost equal 
to the potato rot. No theory seems to give general 
satisfaction. During the winter of 1854-55, the 
thermometer sunk to more than 20 deg. below zero, 
and the only peach blossoms I saw in the spring were 
in my garden, three in number! All the buds on the 
trees could be stripped off with the hand, or shaken 
down with a slight jar. Yet, few or none of my 
trees were killed. The last winter the thermometer 
sunk equally as low, though the continued cold was 
less. ‘This summer my trees (on a western slope) 
have done admirably, against my expectations, though 
I discovered early that the buds were not loosened. 
Why they were not destroyed is a problem. A va 
riety of circumstances which science may fail to dis- 
criminate, was probably the cause. That ravines 
take the colder and denser air, is pretty well known, 
and perhaps their soil Seer J is not so favorable 
for the ripening of wood as hiil-tops, where the air 
is more stirring—both of which may account for 
the conceded fact thut elevations are more favorable 
to the peach. 

After receiving a good position, there are evils to 
encounter in peach raising, common to all localities 
and elimates—the borer and the yellows. To keep 
off the former, I think whitewsshing the lower part 
of the trunk, even below the earth, is the best 
ventive—to be done, say in June. If the borer ig 
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already in the trunk or roots, cut him out, or destroy | tree, secured by ropes, bark or nails, as is most con- 
him with a wire. Some object to whitewash, but| venient. Tze hogs will take care of all plums and 
experience will probably show that the borer is more | their contents as they fall, and after the first season 
injurious than a little lime on the rough bark of a; the plum crop is a sure one. This mode has been 








tree capable of bearing. 

As to the yellows—which is merely feebleness— 
the best remedy is good culture, sufficient to keep up 
the vi:ality of the tree under heavy crops 

For tne purpose of ripening the late wood, causing 
frait-buds to swell, and keeping the branches from 
shooting ungracefully into the air, take a grass cutter in 


frequently recommended, but followed out in prac. 
tice by but few. Why it is so I can’t set, for cer 
| tainly it is simple, and perfectly efficacious for the 
fruits mentioned above, as well as for cherries, which 
suffer from the curculio. A tree grown close to the 
walk or door, where it is frequently shaken by peo- 
| ple passing, will also perfect its fruit every year, 


August, apd clip off the tops of the vigorous shoots. | ‘here is a tree growing in town, planted by my bro- 


As to the varieties of peaches which do well here, 
they are numerous. Those which ripen before Sep- 
tember, however, are hardly worth raising. Late 
Admirable is good, and a heavy and early bearer. 
Crawford’s Early is excellent; se ‘of the Late, but it 
must be well exposed, and is rot afree bearer. Ber- 
gen’s Yellow is splendid. Seedlings very frequently 
are fine. Peaches, however are very precarious in their 
quality and appearance in different seasons—varying 
with the vigor of the tree and the prevailing weather. 

As a general thing, peach trees do better with us 
than plu: trees, and every cultivator should keep asup- 
ply of young trees to fill in where the older ones perish. 

West Medford, Mass. DW. L 
>? 


THE WILLOW. 


” Tuts tree may be propagated very easily—I mean 
most especially the Golden Willow—either by cut- 
tings or in the usual manner. For shade, they are 
graceful and beautiful, at least until old, and they 
make a more rapid growth than any other tree in | 
our climate. Set along the banks of our rapid, | 
mountain streams, their closely woven roots soon | 

reserve the banks against our torrent freshets, and | 
mn this year of “disaster in broken banks,” this is no 
mean office. They will grow anywhere and every- | 
where, in mud and water, gravel and water, on over- | 
hanging banks and rocky precipices. 


| 


| 
We set a large number the past summer, prepared | 
as follows: In the latter part of winter the cuttings | 
were prepared, generally averaging from one to three | 
inches in diameter. They were cut and trimmed, | 
and left in a pile until a leisure hour in June, when 
we stuck them with a crow bar and beetle. Thanks | 
to the wet summer, they “ yet live,” but we would rec- | 
ommend that they be set earlier, as a general thing. | 
Ours were set for fence. We have good fence, on | 
low land, of willows. The willow can be made a} 
vigilant sentinel on low banked creeks, and is worthy | 
attention. Mill-dams and banks of earth, stuck ful] | 
of these cuttings, once well rooted, are much less | 
liable to be destroyed. Jxo. SANFIELD. 
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REMEDY FOR THE CURCULIO. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—The Hoosiers in and about 
this locality have most of us given up the idea of 
raising plums. The curculio is the worst enemy. 
The plan I am now pursuing is this: I put all my 
plum, nectarine and apricot trees by themselves; let 
them grow unpruned; enrich the soil, taking care to 
give the trees plenty of salt, and in a sandy soil as 
mine is, liberal dressings of clay. After the trees 
are large eneugh to bear, let the hogs use the lot 
from the time the trees blossom till the plums are 
ripe. Protect the trees from the hogs by setting 
three or four small stakes immediately about the 





| ther (Lyman Brackerr) thirteen years ago, which 
for the past ten-years has not missed one season, 
perfecting a fine crop of fruit. It is almost or quite 
in the path. The consequence is that the ground 
being hard trodden, refuses access to the worms, if 
any are hatched on the tree, and but few eggs are 
deposited in the growing fruit, because the tree is 
| subjected to frequent shakings by people passing. 

| Let all them who love good fruit plant according 
,to the plans above described, and I will warrant a 
| perfect exemption from this pest. CO. Brackert. 

Rochester, Fulton Co., Ind., Aug. 30, 757. 

$I ——___ 

Vartettes or Frurr ror tne West.—The recent 
meeting of the North Western Fruit Growers Asso- 
ciation held at Alton, Ill. the following varieties of 

| fruit were recommended for general! cultivation be 
| tween the 39th and 41st degrees of North latitude: 
Summer Arries.— Yellow June, Early Harvest, 





| Carolina June, Keswick Codlin, Sweet June, Sum- 


| mer Rose, Dana, Summer Pearmain, Golden Sweet- 
ing, Hocking. 

Autumn Appies.— Maiden’s Blush, Fall Wine, 
Rawie’s Janette, Wine Sap, White Winter Pearmain, 
Rambo, Autumn Swaar, Newton Pippin, Willow 
Twig. 

Winter Aprres.—J onathan, Buckingham, Down 
ing’s Paragon, (new,) Fameus, Snow, Roman Sten, 
White Bellflower, Early Winter Sweet, Yellow Bell- 
flower, Swaar, Fulton, Peck’s Pleasant, Sweet Non- 
such. 

Cuerrtrs.— American Heart, Knight's Early 
Black, Black Heart, Elton, Yellow Spanish, White 
Tartarian, Ox Heart, Early May. 

Pivvs.— Yellow Magnum Bonum, Lombard, 
Green Gage, German Prime, Chicasaw, (N. L. Shaw,) 
Blue Imperatrice. 


| 


American Piows.—In his “Book of the Garden,” 
published at London, McInrosw says: “Strange to 
say, America, with only three species of the genus 
Prunus, P. Maritima and Pubescens from neither of 
which a cultivated plum has been raised, has never 
theless produced more excellent plums than any other 
country whatever. The original parent of all culti- 
vated plums, Prunus Domesticus, is not indigenous 
to that country but has been introduced.” 

This is undoubtedly true. But we do not see why 
it should be regarded as “strange” when it is known 
that the interest taken in the cultivation of fine fruit 
is much more general than in England. ‘There is a 
greater proportion of the intelligence of the country 
brought to bear on fruit culture in the United States 
than in any other country; and from the diversity of 
our soil and climate together with the enterprise and 
skill of American horticulturists great results may be 
anticipated, : 
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TASTE IN IOWA—ONCE MORE, 


Messrs Eprrors: — In the September No. of the 
Farmer, | notice a stricture on a lady's opinion of 
the West in the June No. I do not wish to enter 
into a discussion, much less a dispute with my legis- 
lative friend, C. F., and I am willing to accord to the 
farmers of |owa all credit for what they have done 
and are ding for our gallant state. I have no doubt 
there are t}honsands who have made just the improve- 
ments necessary iv secure to their families the com- 
forts of life. Within my own town I can number 
some excellent farmers of substantial means, whose 
industry and thrift are unquestionable; but where 
are the flower gardens and shrubbery which should 
adorn every farmers dwelling ? echo only answers 
where. It is true I have not travelled very extens- 
ively over the State, but I have“been to Washington 
ud found it a busy thriving little place—but it is 
not of towns I whan 54 speak. I was talking with a 
lady not long since on this very subject, and she re- 
marked that men, and women too, lost their taste for 
sich things oo and shrubbery) after coming 
bere. They found so much to do to get ready to 


pa 


a 


live that every thing else was neglected. I have no | 
doubt this is true, and it is for this very reason that | 


lappeal to them to begin again to cultivate the 
taste. C. F. enumerates some things of which I com- 
plain, and I think justly, and some things of which 1 
did not complain. I wish he would stir up the State 
alittle on the subject of bridges, for though they 
have one noble one (which by the way thereis a con- 
tinual quarrel about) we are very deficient in plain 
structures for the use of the people. I believe I did 
not complain of the want of hogs, for no one who 
has ever traveled from Muscatine to Washington 
would be guilty of the error, but he admits that far- 
mers are careless and waste some of the bounties 
which should be saved—that a few bushels of grain 
every year go back to dust. We can only hope that 
the searcity of feed in the winter of °56—7 will con- 
vince farmers of the necessity of saving their few 
bushels which are annually wasted for their unfor- 
tanate cattle. Thousands of cattle, horses and hogs, 
perished from starvation, and want of suitable shelter, 
which these wasted bushels might have saved, and 
how many stacks of straw are annually burned, which 
night be converted, by proper management, into com- 
fortable sheds and stables for shelter. I cannot call 
aman a good farmer who suffers his stock to lie ex- 
posed to our western storms in winter, for a merciful 
nzn is merciful to his beast. 

Now I do not wish to 
an apple of discord—but [ will give him an excellent, 
veritable apple, grown by my side, if he will visit me, 
and he may eat it under the shade of some beautiful 
locusts which surround my humble home, and [ shall 
not have to visit my neighbors, to get a very fair sup- 
ply of this excellent fruit. By the by, I will tell you 
something of this orchard of mine. Eleven years ago 

his orchard of 30 trees was planted on unbro- 
ken prairie by the former owner, consequently had 
hever grown wood or fruit, but 4 ~ ago when we 
00k possession, the ground was broken up, and I 
ith my own hands, washed the trees as high as I 


) strained lime water. 


—p to my friend C. F. | 


could reach every spring and fall, with stromg soap- 
suds, made with the refuse of the soap boiling. The 
trees started to grow most vigorously, and jast year, 
and this, produced quite a number of busie’s of ap- 
ples. Two trees of a very early variety fruited this 
season, and I had the pleasure of taking the first ripe 
apples of the seasoninto Washington. C. F. reminds 
me of the old Dutch settlers on the Hudson, N. Y., 
as a precedent for large land owners, the Van Renns- 
selaers and others of time honored memory—peace be 
to their ashes—for I claim them for my kindred, and 
my ancestors. But they had trouble enough, I ween. 
from their large landed possessions, and I would ad- 
vise no farmer to own more land than he can culti- 
| vate well: if a man own two hundred acres, and can 
cultivate with all the help he can get but one hund- 
red, would he not benetit himself and his country 
| more by selling his extra one hundred acres to some- 
body who would till it, thas producing a large sur- 
lus of grain for market, rather than letting his land 
e useless producing nothing ? But the length of my 
article warns me to let the subject drop for abler and 
wiser heads than mine to discuss. 

I hope to be able ere long to give you our experi- 
ments with the Sorgho molasses, we have some very 
fine canes varying from 12 to 15 feet in height—we 
are only waiting for the seeds to ripen a little more— 
the fall has been remarkably favorable—ro frost as 

Sramslent growth of corn 
Vio.a. 








| yet in this part of the state, a 
well ripened and mostly secured. 


Clay, Washington co., Iowa,Oct. 11th, ‘57. 
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ORIGINAL DOMESTIC RECEIPTS, 


For Wasninc.—Cot into small pieces a pound of 
bar soap; put it into a tin pan or iron pot, with one 
quart water. Keep it hot, but not boiling, till the 
soap is dissolved, and stir in two large spoonfuls of 
powdered borax. When cool, it will again harden, 
and you wiil have double the quautity of soap, and 
better for washing all kinds of clothes. The labor 
of rubbing is very much diminished. 

Four spoonfuls of borax added to each gallon of 
soft soap, when first made, will greatly improve the 
soap for washing, and also prevent its eating the 
hands, as new soft soap is apt to do. 


To Make Wasutno Kasy.—Take one half th. of 
hard soap, cut fine and dissolved; one half th. of 
soda; dissolve each by itself, and when so done put 
| them together, and boil, adding one tea cupful of 
Put this in to boil the clothes. 
| Boil them twenty minutes, This will serve several 
| boilers fall. The clothes must be previously soaked, 
;and soap rubbed on the stained spots You can 
| wash the finest material with this, and colored clothes 
| boiled in this will not fade. 
| To Remove Starss rrom tHe Hanps—A few 
drops of oil vitriol (sulphuric acid) in water will 
|take the stains of fruit, dark dyes, stove blacking, 
| &e., from the hands, without injuring them. Care 
| must, however, be taken not to drop it upon the 
clothes. It will remove the color from woolen, and 
eat holes in cotton fabrics. 

To Maxe Crackers.—Two cups of flour, one enp 
of butter, (or half lard and half butter,) two cups of 
water, two tea-spoonsfu! of cream of tartar, dne tea- 
spoonful of soda, and a little salt. They require only 
a common kneading, and are very nice. 
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Wuart 1s Saw or rue Genesee FARMER —Our com 


& d it 0 t . C a h | ™ temporaries are continually saying good words for the 





Genesee Farmer. Commenda*ion is pleasant to all, but ig 


New Advertisements this Month. is not modest to repeat compliments. On this accown 
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we seldom re-publish any of the kind things our contem 
New Rochelle Blackberry—Linnewus Rhubarb.—John C, Teas, k : : 

Raysville, Ind. poraries say of us. I', however, as our friends say, “the 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor.—A. 0. Moore, New York. Genesee Farmer is the best agricultural paper in the 
Agents Wanted.—A. 0. Moore, New York. country,” the credit must be ascribed to its numerous and 
American Farmers’ Encyclopia.— A. O. Moore, New York. able correspondents. There may be many other papes 
Guano, Superphosphate of Lime, &¢e.—A. Longett, New York h “ , ditorial : le t ’ 
The Genesee Farmer for 1858.—Joseph Harris, Rochester, N. Y. | that give more and better editorial articles, _ we an 

~ certain that no agricultural and horticultural journal i 
Tue Next Votume or THE Genesee Fanmer.—En- | the world has such a list of intelligent, practical corres 

couraged by the extraordinary increase in the circulation | pondents. We have, during the present year, published, 

of the Farmer during the present year, we have deter- | each month, on an average, at least fifty articles writte 
mined to make great improvemeuts in our next volume, | by some of the most experienced and best practical farm 
and also to offer a greatly extended list of Premiums. | ers and fruit growers in the United States and Canada, 

We have procured an entire new dress of type, apd have/ As our friend “B,” of Niagara County, observes, th 

made arrangements for a supply of much better paper.| Genesee Farmer is a “ Monthly Farmer’s Club,” at which 

and shall spare no expense in procuring excellent engra- | we have delegates from all sections of our exterded coun 
I I I g £ 

vings. So far as we have been able to ascertain, the | try, who quietly and concisely communicate the results 

Genesee Farmer this year has given very. genera] satisfac- | their experience., Modes of cultivation may sometimes te 

tion. Thanks to our correspondents, it is undoubtedly not | recommended, which, however good they may be in one 

only the chespes¢ but the Best agricultural and horticul- section, cannot be profitably adopted in others ; yet no i 

tural paper in the country. We are satisfied that by a | telligent reader can fail to get hints which may prove va 

little timely effort, our friends will enable us to double! yable in bis own practice. One such hint may be worth 
. | : . . . sys 
our circulation the coming year. “ Hard” as are the | the price of ten years’ subscription. Ascribing the credifl 
ge 3 P 3 I g 

times, the Genesee Farmer is so marvelously cheap that | to our correspondents, therefore, we may be excused f 

few persons could refuse to subscribe, were they requested | giving a few extracts from the numerous complimentary 

to do so by one of their intelligent and influential neigh- | notices of our appreciating contemporaries. 

bors. “For most of the extracts in this department we ar 

January vember we.shall publish a number of} indebted to the Genesee Former, @ very Spirited and valu 
In the January ~— winks my P : | able agricnitural work, published at Rochester. N. Y., fo 
Prize Essays on a variety of subjects. This number alone | fifty cents a year. Farmers should subscribe for it. The 
will be worth the price of the volume. is not a single number but what contains something whidl 
‘ yi y f subscription.” 
a = ered “ January Pre- | Will repay a thousand fold the cost o I ; 
Last ye ar. for th Ay time . off lots " a [Delaware State Register. 
jums.” Thousand ur readers neglect to send in v . . : : 

ow — grt wheat . ; “We heartily wish that every farmer in this country 

their subscriptivns till the winter is nearly past, and thus | was a subscriber tothe Genesee Farmer. It would repa 

they are without the paper during the most leisure season | them four fold.”—[ Virginia Star. 

of the year. To counteract this as much as possible, we} “The Genesee Farmer is a monthly publication that 

- : 2. | ld be taken by every farmer in the country. We « 
— > -remiums this | S20" . ; 7’ - as 

not only oumene to offer these Sanmary Poontame tis indebted to it for many articles which have made up o 

year, but have increased them in number and amount | agricultural column.”—[Essex Co. (N. Y.) Republican. 

one-half. These who take a January Premium can also! «The contents of any one number is worth a yea 
compete for an April Premium with the same list of sub- | subscription to any practical farmer.”—[ Jacksonian, Pop 

Guthdin tiac, Mich. 
ribers. . 

o 
: The Genesee Farmer is one of the best agricultwal 
’ ies cf in two. : ; 

one who tries can fail to take one, and may obta | papers for the West, and ought to be well sustained, an 

Hitherto but few of our friends—who act as agents | wij) be, no doubt."—{Kane Co. (Ill.) Journal. 


simply from a desire to promote agricultural and horticul- | —« ‘This old and well established agricultural paper is ome 
tural improvement in their respective neighborhoods— | of the very best and cheapest in existence.”—{ Welland 
; | (C. W.) Herald. 
’ <9 258 L Ss “The Genesee Farmer is one of the oldest as well ® 
of discontinuing them ; but wishing to reward our friends best and cheapest papers for farmers in the country.” 
as far as possible for their disinterested labors, we have | [Chicago Democrat. 
concluded not only to continue them another year, but to; “The Genesee Farmer is published monthly at Roche 
offer so many that some of our agents will obtain premi- | ter, N. ¥ ” by Josepn Harnis. It costs only fifty cents 
. » for th er ere and is well worth five times the amount, for it a 
ums whether they try for them or no » A Boo’ Agricul | mits nothing but what is of practical benefit to its readers 
tural Library, however. is worth a little effort, and we | Its unpretencing merit deserves encouragement and sup 
trust thet our friends will endeavor to increase their lists, bo. Pa.) i a foorives wherever it is known.”—[Buck 
. . : /O. (Pa.) intelligencer. 
‘ is increase of Premiums will not entail upon us | . 5 
eee ™ re: . ki ; | “ We have been a regular reader of the (Genesee Farn 
any loss. Now is the time to commence making up your | for a number of years. It contains more good, soutl 
| reading matter—practical and beneficial to the farme 
—__-—-+ e+ --_—_ than any other monthly of the same size. The Gene 
Ir any of our readers have friends who are not ac- | Farmer need not come in competition with any other p 
, . ‘urmer, we will gladly send | Pet: ‘It has a field of its own.’ It costs—nothing, at 
quainted with the Geneoes * . - they will | CYety farmer may have it. Three dozen eggs or t 
them, pre-paid, specimen copies of the paper, if they will | (j;-;ens will pay a year's subscription.”—[{ Putnam 


furnish us their names. pablican Banner. 








There are so many Premiums offered, that no | 


have competed for the premiums. Hence we have thought 


lists, before other agents enter the field. 
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“The Genesee Farmer is replete with matter, not only 
ful and interesting to the agriculturists and horticultur- 
s, but also to the general reader. It, is published at 
ly fifty cents a year, and is the cheapest journal of its 
ind published perhaps in the w "—[{ Commercial 
eun, 


“The Genesee Farmer, of Rochester, N. Y., is so valuable 
i cheap, that no one can afford to be withoutit. J. 
iagkis publisher—50 cents a year.—[ Pontiac Jacksonian. 





Tue Runa Annvat anv Horricvtturar Direcrory 
on 1858.—This beautiful work is now published. To 
hose who have seen the previous volumes, it will be suffi- 
ent to Say that the present volume is fully equal to its 
decessuis. Nev farmer or fruit grower should be with- 
it. It contains carefully written treatises on manures 
pr the orchard and garden; on the cultivation of fruit for 
et; on birds injurious and beneficial to the horticultur- 
¢; on the cultivation of grapes in the open air; on gar- 
» furniture; on rural architecture; on the cultivation of 
arf and standard pears; on transplanting vegetables, 
c,&e. Itis illustrated with appropriate and beautiful 
avings, and is alike attractive and useful. The arti- 
ies are all written expressly for its pages by able, practi- 
Imen. It is not, as some suppose, a new 2dition of last 
ears volume. Every line is new. It will be found inval- 
ble to the fruit grower, and useful to every one interest- 
din rural pursuits, 
It will be sent, postage paid, to any address, on the re- 
ipt of twenty-five cents in postage stamps. Address, 
ostera Harris, Rochester, N. Y. 


°-e- 


Premiums for Short Essays. 


We will give a book (or books) of the value of one dol- 
for the best Essay on each of the following subjects : 
On the Management of Permenent Grass Land; 

On the Advantages of Cutting Grass or Grain by Ma- 
nery; 

On the best Method of making Stone Fences; 

For the best Practical Hints on building a Farm House; 
On the best Method of Breaking Steers; 

On the best Method of Breaking Cults; 

On the best time for Cutting and the best Method of 

ring Clover for Hay; 

On the best Method of Curing Timothy and other 





ses; 

On the Cultivation of Peppermint; 

On the Cultivation of Liquorice; 

On the Management of Woodland; 

On Planting Trees on the Prairie for Shelter, Fuel and 
mber; 

On the Benefits of Farmers’ Clubs, and the best Plan 
their Organization; 

On the Use of Superphosphate of Lime as 2 Manure; 

On the best Method of Pulverizing a Heavy Clay Soil; 

On the Best System of Rotation on a Clayey Farm; 

On the Best System of Rotation on a Sandy Farm; 

On the Best Time for Cutting the various kinds of Grain; 


On the Best Time for Cutting Timber for Building and 
ncing Purposes; 
For the best Essay detailing Experiments in the Use of 
luck applied Unmixed to the Soil; 
the Use of Muck in Composts, and as Litter for 
bles and Yards; : 
Dn the Cultivation of the Chinese Sugar Cane; 


On the Best Method of Destroying Red Root; 

On the Best Method of Destroying Canada Thistles; 

On the Best Method of Destroying Pigeon Weed; 

On the Cultivation of Sweet Potatoes, and keeping 
them through the Winter; 

On the Advantages of a Good Agricultural Library, 
and the best means of obtaining it; 

On the Reclaiming and Management of Boggy Land; 

On the Propriety of Farmers Supporting none but 
Purely Agricultural Papers, as such ; and is their publi- 
cation monthly often enough ? 

On the Best Manner of Binding Wheat; 

On the Duties of Landlord and Tenant to each other; 

On the Best Method of Raising, Gathering and Clean- 
ing Clover Seed; 

What are the Best Pastures for Dairy Cows ? 

On the Most Economical Method of Keeping Dairy 
Cows Throvgh the Winter; 

On Fattening Sheep in Winter; 

On Fattening Cattle in Winter; 

For the Best Essay detailing Experiments in Feeding 
Cattle or Horses with cut or uncut Hay, Corn Stalks, and 
other fodder; 

On Irrigating Grass Land; 

On Keeping Sheep on the Prairies. 

HorticutturaL Sunsects.—On the Cultivation of 
Standard Pears; 

On the Cultivation of Dwarf Pears; 

On the Cultivation of Plums; 

On the Cultivation of Cranberries; 

On the Advantage of Shelter for Gardens, and the best 
Means of Providing it; 

On the Cultivation of Grapes in the Open Air; 

On the Cultivation of Hot House Grapes in Pots; 

On the Cultivation of Melons; 

On the Cultivation of Tomatoes; 

On the Cultivation of Rhubarb; 

On the Cultivation of Asparagus; 

On the Cultivation of Cabbage and Cauliflowers; 

On the Cultivation of Early Potatoes; 

On the Best Method and Time of Transplanting Ever- 
greens; 

What is the Cause of the Failure of so many Frui 
Trees sent out by Nurserymen ? 

On Planting Trees by the Roadside. 

For tne Lapies.—What are the Proper Duties of a 
Farmer's Wife ? 

On Making and Packing Down Butter for Winter Use; 

On Making Cheese from a few Cows; 

On the Best Method of Making and Preserving Feather 
Beds; 

For the best Three Reasons why it is Desirable that 
Farmers’ Wives and Daughters should write for the 


Genesee Farmer. 
For the best answer to the question “ How can we most 


Profitably and Agreeably Spend our Winter Evenings ?” 
How can Mothers best iuastil into the Minds of their 
Daughters a Love for Domestic Duties ? 

On the Manufacture of Vinegar. 

Last year we offered a dollar book for the “ Best Dozen 
Domestic Receipts,” but it was found impossible to deter- 
mine which was the best without actual trial, and we 





awarded a twenty-five cent book to each of the competi 
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tors. We now offer a Rural Annual, or any other work 
costing twenty-five cents, for any Dozen of Original De- 
mestic Receipts which the committee considers worthy of 
publication. (The printer is very anxious that the ladies 
should write only on one side of the paper.) 

The Essays should not exceed one page of the Genesee 





Farmer, say eight pages of foolscap—and must be received 
on or before the fifth of December, so that they can ap- 
pear in the January number. 

The articles will be submitted to competent judges. 
Brevity will be considered as a mark of excellence. We 
mean by brevity, not the omission of words necessary to 
make good grammar, but the expression of thoughts in as 
clear and concise a manner as possible. 
be promptly announced, and the books immediately sent, 
pre-paid, by mail. os 

“Tue ApvantTaGes or A Goop AGRICULTURAL LIBRA- 
Ry, AND TEE Best Means or Osratnina rt.”—One of 
our correspondents offers this as a subject for a Prize Es- 
say. It will be found in our list. We are not allowed to 
compete; but if we were, should suggest that the “ad- 
vantages” are “ too numerous to mention,” and that “the 
best means to obtain it” is to get subscribers to the Gene- 
see Farmer. Any young man might, by a little effort, take 
our first premiums for the largest number of subscribers, 
and would thus obtain a seventy dollar library of the best 
agricultural and horticultura) books. If he fail in obtain- 
ing the first premiums, he is certain of some of the smaller 
ones. We have increased the number of premiums to 
such an extent that, unless there is greater competition 
than there was last year, a club of twenty subscribers 
will take our lowest premiums. Last year we offered 
eight January premiums, and Mr. Epwarps, of Centre 
Lisle, N. Y., took the eighth premium, with fifty-three 
subscribers. This year we offer ¢welve premiums, and & 
correspondingly fewer number of subscribers will proba- 
bly take a premium. Let all young men who want an 
Agricultural Library, ask their neighbors to subscribe to 
the Genesee Farmer, and they will get it. He will in this 
way not only benefit himself, but greatly enhance the 
prosperity of the town in which he lives by the spread of 


agricultural and horticultural intelligence. 
Stas see 3 

Oxtario Prar.—We are indebted to W. T. & E. 
Surrn, of Geneva, N. Y., for specimens of this Pear, 
which originated in Ontario county, about eight miles 
west of Geneva, and is cousidered a valuable fruit for 
market purposes. It is of medium size, elongated, obtuse 
pyriform ; skin, paie yellow ; stalk, long, curved, inserted 
by a fleshy ring in a rather large depression ; calyx, par- 
tially closed, or opened in a shallow. irregular, corrugated 
basin ; flesh, white, rather juicy, with a sweet, agreeable 
Ripens about the first of October. 

Ms on Be: 

Deraware Grapes.—We are indebted to Messrs. H. 
E. Hooker & Ce., of this city, for some Delaware grapes. 
It is almost impossible to say too much in favor of this 
variety. It is early, hardy and productive; the bunches 
and berries of fair size, and of the most exquisite flavor. 

~0Oe 

Missive Numpers.—If any of our subscribers have 
failed to receive, or have lost any numbers of the Farmer 


@r this year, we will most cheerfully furnish them, 


flavor. 








The prizes will | 











Our January Premiums.—Now is the time to com. 
mence canvassing for new subscribers, The January 
number will be issued by the middle of December, and 
the earlier orders are sent in the better. We offer twelp 
liberal premiums for the greatest number of subscribe 
sent in by the fourteenth of January. A very little exe 
tion in procuring subscribers will eneble any one to take 
one of these premiums. Only try, and the Prize is yours, 
Now is the time to commence. 


SE | 
Over Taree Hunprep Dottars in PREMIUMS Fo 
SuBSCRIBERS TO THE GENESEE Farmer.—It will 
seen, by reference to our prospectus on another page, th 
we offer three hundred and twenty dollars’ worth of boo 
at the lowest retail rates of the publishers, for subscribe 
to the Farmer for 1858. In addition to this, we also offer 
liberal specific premiums, so that we have all prizes and 
no blanks. No one who tries CAN Fait to take a premium 
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To our Acrnts.—If any of our friends have not receive 
the Rural Annual for getting up a club for the Farmer 
we hope they will inform us, and it shall be forwarded 
immediately. Mistakes frequertly occur, which are ve 
annoying to our readers. These are sometimes our faul 
and not unfrequently the fault of the Post Office Depart 
ment. We are, however, always willing to send pape 
or books over again, without charge. 
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To ovr Frienps EverywHere.—We will gladly ser 
specimen copies of the Genesee Farmer, and handsor 
show bills for 1858, to any of our friends who are dispose 
to act as agents in procuring subscribers. 


ee 


Snow-sitts.—Those of our friends to whom we sen 
show-bills, will greatly oblige us by posting them in som 
conspicuous place. 
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Enquiries and Answers. 











Wuar Fruir Trees are Mos7 Dirricutr To Trax 
pLant ?—(R.G.) Nearly all our common fruit trees 
be transplanted, when not teo large, without difficult 
Plants having long tap-roots, with few fibres, are m 
liable to injury from transplanting ; and those whose sof 
spongy roots, when broken or cut, do not readily he 
should be moved with care. The cherry, particula 
when large, is perhaps more difficult to transplant th 
any other hardy fruit tree. Next to the cherry, the ap 
cot, nectarine, peach, pear, apple and quince, are Je 


successfully removed in the order named. With propé 
care, however, you need apprehend no trouble in trap 
planting any of these trees at the age at which they 
usually recetved from the oursery. The older they 
the more care will be necessary. 






















Density or Somrs.—(R. S., Seneca, C. W.) The d 
sity or absolute weight of soils varies considerably, as 
be seen from the following table : 


One cubic fot of dry silicious or ‘caleareous sand weig 
SDs 552 oaen00 964900 ess pee cedeheseetes 0e8cctheres ee 116! 










Half sand and half clay......... bide 0s ctinn atiiees digo se ce 95 
Common arable soil from 80 to 9% 
Pure agricultural clay about..........-ccccecsccccescee:: 75 
Garden mould,.........csecsceeees pbelbeehesrd<boeeoes 70 
PUAN GON. «oi os ictal VaavW beds + cscocupetenas from 30 to 50 





Pvaster anp Live as Manure.—I would desire ini 
mation respecting the advantages to be derived from ¢ 
use of plaster. How to be used on the different kinds 








crops and soils, and the quantity to be used on each. 4 
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is there any permanent benefit derived from the use of 

lime upon land? If so, what kind of land is benefitted 

most, and at what time, and in what quantity, should the 

lime be applied? I should be extremely glad to see thor- 

ough answers to these questions in some future number of 

= paper. W. D. Mircurts.—Pin Oak, Warren Co., 
0. 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 


To secure insertion in the FARMER, must be received ax early 9a the 
10th of the previous month, end be of such « character as to be 
of interest to farmers. Terus-<Two Dollars icr every hundred 
words, each insertion, PAID IN ADVANCE. 


—_—_———eeeeereOeeeeeeee oe 


A LONGETT, 
No. 84 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK, 


EALER in Peruvian, Colombian and Mexican Guano, Super- 
phosphate of Lime, and Bone Dust. 
November 1, 1857.-—ly. 
AMERICAN FARMERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
HE most comprehensive work on American Agriculture, and 
a work of real value 
Twelve hundred pages, seventeen Lithographic Plates, besides 
other illustrations. 
Price $4. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. Cata- 
logue of Agricultural Books sent gratis to all applicants. 
A. 0. MOORE, 
Agricultural Book Publisher, 140 Fulton street, New York. 
November 1.—It. 


NEW ROCHELLE BLACKBERRY. 
Ge genuine plants 25 cents each ; $2.50 per dozen; $16 per 
hundred; $150 per thousand. Liberal discount to the trade. 
LINNZUS RHUBARB. 

The very best kind for pies, &c., $2 per dozen; $10 to $15 per 
huadred ; $80 per thousand. 

Also, Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Mahaleb Cherry, Pear and 
Quice Stocks, &c., &e. JOHN C. TEAS, 

Ra ysville, Ind. 
November 1.—1t * 


YOUNG MEN, FORM A EBOOK CLUB 
R YOUR TOWN. Get twenty or thirty gents and ladies, 
and, by a simple organization, you may have a Course of Lec- 
tures, and also have all the popular*Books of the day fer circula 
tion in the Club, at little or no expense to each member. By-Laws, 
and full printed directions for forming Book Ciubs, will be sent to 
any address, on application by mail, enclosing a stamp. Address 


Db. M. DEWEY, 
October 1,—2t. Rochester, N. Y. 
























ALBANY TILE WORKS, 
Corner of Patroon and Knox Streets, Albany, N. Y. 

HE subscribers, the most extensive manufacturers of 

Draining Tile in the United States, have on hand, in large or 

small qvautities for Land Draining, the following descriptions, 

warrant superior to any made in this country, hard burned. On 
orders for 10,000 or more, a small discount will be made. 

Horse-snor Tite Cor 14 Ivcuxrs Lonc—Pixces. 





906 fnches Witt ys <cnis ccncecsciswsseccocer.<-- $12 per 1000 

3% OC OD  stimcntcduscnduenddgnetn + 15 

EE «Pant: edectdtmmpetiietagh aettititnn dat 18 

6 ¢ Qiieaibnseaduyendstweces twocote 

644 “ a a er ee eer co “ 

- « on ne rE ea ee ee 80 “ 
Sore Tire Cor 14 Incres Lonc—Precrs. 

2 inches rise,.....-. enetntteninindanetemaniaen $12 per 1000 
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GH GENESEE VALLEY NURSERIES. oy 
FRUIT TREES, ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, . 
ROSES, &e. &e. 


—_—— 


oer Proprietors of these well-kuown Nurseries have on hand 
a large and well-grown stock of 
FRUIT TREES, ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRU ROSES, 
GREEN-HOUSE AND BEDDING PLANTS, DAHLIAs, 
PHLOXES AND OTHER HARDY BORDER PLANTS. 

The assortment of ROSES is very extensive, and embraces all 
varieties which could be obtained, and which are considered worthy 
of cultivation. Our collection of HYBRID PERPETUALS is the 
most complete in the country. 

The GREEN-HOUS& DEPARTMENT receives particular atten- 
tion, and the stock of Fachsias, Geraniums, and other Green- house 
Plants, is large and varied. In the - 

FRUIT DEPARTMENT, 
OUR STOCK CONSISTS OF 

APPLES, of the leading varieties, Dwarf and Standard. 

PEARS, of all desirable varieties, on Quince and Pear Stocks. 

PLUMS—A choice selection of well- = trees, of popular sorts. 

CHERRIES—All the popular sorts, Dwarf and Standard. 

PEACHES—A choice assortment. 

NECTARINES, APRICOTS and QUINCES, in variety. 

GRAPE3—A complete assortment of both Native and Foreign 
sorts, including many of recent introduction. 

SMALL FRUITS. 

CURRANTS—Twenty-five choice sorts, incleding many new va- 


eties. 
RASPBERRIES, GOOSEBERRIFS, BLACKBERRIES and 
STRAWBERRIES, of all new and approved varieties. 

We have, for the accommodation of Nurseryuex, STOCKS 
and SEEDLINGS, including APPLE, PEAR, PLUM, CHERRY, 
oe &c. &c. Also, SEEDLINGS OF EVERGREEN TREES, 
ifcluding Norway Spruce, Balsam Fir, Scotch Pine, Austrian Pine , 
Larch and Hedge Plants. 

ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 


ri 


The stock of Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, both Deciduous and . 


Evergreen, will be found to embrace al! that is desirable among 
LAWN and STREET TREES and SHRUBS. 

ROSES—Consisting of Hybrid Perpeteal and Summer Roses, 
Moss, Bourbon, Noisette, Tea, Bengal or China, and Climbing or 
Prairie Roses. 

HARDY HERBACEOUS or BORDER PLANTS, and BULBOUS 
FLOWER ROOTS—An extensive assortment, 

All the above will be disposed of at low rates, and on advanta- 
geous terms. For further details, we refer to our full set of Cata- 
logues, which will be mailed to applicants who lose a one cent 
stamp for each. 

No. 1. Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits, &c. 

No. 2. Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, &c. 

No. 8. Descriptive Catalogue of Green-house and Bedding 
Plants, Dahlias, &c. 

No, 4. Wholesale or Trade List for Nurserymen and Dealers. 

&e Amateurs and others interested in Horticultnre, are re- 
spectfully invited to visit oar Show Grounds and Green: houses, at 
153 South Sophia street, a short distance from the central part of 
the city. 

{y All communications to be addressed to 

A. FROST & CO., 
Genesee Valley Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 





Sept. 1.—3t. 


BUFFALO NURSERIES — 


OAKLANDS GARDENS AND GREENIOUSES. 


HE subscribers offer for sale, the ensuing autumn and spring, 
a large and fine stock of— 


FRUIT TREES. 








EMBRACING 
Apple, Pium, Nectarine, 
Pear, Cherry, Quince, 
Peach, Apricot, &e., &e. 
—ALSO— 


Apple, Cherry, and Quince Stocks. Strawberries, Gooseber 
ries, Raspberries and Currants. 

The Ornamental Department is full and extensive, including a 
superb stock of Evergreens and Roses. 

2 Special attention is called to the Pear trees, both standard 
and Dwarf, as we have a large and unusually fine stock. 


Catalogues will be sent to persons requesting them. 
Office on F street, Buffalo, N, Y. 
sot : MANLEY & MASON. 
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who do not get the premiums offered below are sure of the abovy 


G E N E S E E F A R M E R roa. duiuidirontaaanaidiiibde Books, to the person sendin 


us the largest namber of subscribers (at the lowest club price o 
FOR 1858. thirty-sevea anda half cents each,) before the fourteenth day of 
—— January, 1558, so that we can e the ful competitors 
Dorwe the present year, the circulation of the Genesee Farmer |i the February number. (The orcer with the money wast be 
h : . received, not mailed, before tne fourteenth ot January. Last 
as nearly doubled. We believe it has now a larger list of sub- | year many of our agents mailed letters on the fourteenth, think 
scribers than that of any similar journal in the world. This is | ing they would be in time to compete for the January Prem 
; ums 
mainly eee to the voluntary efforts of the friends of Agricultural | “4 fueregy DouLaRS in Agricultural Books to the person sen@ 
acd Horticultural Improvement, who have kindly consented to act | ing us the Second highest list, as above. 
as ts, i esibers 8. Fourrgren Dotaks in Agricultural Books to the person send- 
ages 8, in procuring and forwarding the names of subscribers in ing uathe Third highest list, as above. 
their respective districts. To Postmasiers, especially, we are un-| 4. TuikteeN DoLLaRs in Agricultural Books to the persdn 
der great obligations, for their disinterested labors in increasing ox us Fan age — as hes 4 . > 
A . TwELve DoLLars in Agricultural Books to the person sen 
the circulation of the Farmerand Rural Annual. ing us the Fifth highest list, as above. 
Grateful for past favors, and hoping for a continuance of them, > se nee in Agronnenl Books to the person rending 
A - usthe S§ chest list, as ve. 
we have determined to make great improvements in the volume |» qPxy potLars in Agricultural Books to the person sending us 
for 1858. We have purchased an entire dress of new type, have | the Senenth highest list, as above. 
. : 8. Nine Doxuars in Agricultural Books to the person sending 
made arrangements fora supply of better paper, and intend te us the Fighth highest list, as above. pe 
spare no expense in procuring engravings of Farm Houses, Build- | 9. Kicat Douvars in Agricultural Books, to the person send- 
ings, Animals, Machines, Implements, new Fruit Trees, Shrubs, &c. 7’ ana highest rete erg i o 
: a . Seven Louaks in Agricultu ooks, to the person sen 
The Genesee Farmer is the only fifty cent agricultural paper in ing us the Tenth highest list, as above. 


this country that is not made up froma weekly paper. It con- 11. Six Dottars in Agricultural Books, to the person sending 
i i . us the Eleventh highest list, as above. 
tains as much matter as any of the dollar monthlies, ond mach 18. Five Dowake ia Agricultural Books, to the person sending 
more than meny of them. It has a larger and more extensive list | ys the Twelfth highest list, as above. 
of correspondents than any similar journal in the world. It is| There is nota town in the United States where any person, vy 
stead in on . showing his neighbors acopy of the paper and asking them tw 
published in one of the finest agricultural and fruit growing sec- | subscribe, might not take some of the above January Premiums, 
tions in the United States, and we number among our correspond- | The pliner = be promptly paid. The,Books = = — 
; by the person taking a premium from the very complete list whi 
ents many of the best peactical farmers and gardeners in the | publish in our advertising columns, or we will get any wor 
country. The paper is not local in its character. No farmer nor | which are required, and furnish them at the lowest retail price 
fruit crower i ti the Uni 2joini the publishers. 
uit grower in any section of the Union, or in the adjoining | "Oar object in offering Books is to increase their circulation 
Provinces, can read’a single number without getting some hint throughout the country. 


that may prove valuable. 
Ene pecan + fe itis Gibinintedd ta ott x LARGE APRIL PREMIUMS 
onco vors, we have determine fer a muc : 
diate paren tga “a . For the Greatest Number of Subscribers. 
1 FIFTY DOLLARS, in Agricultural Books (at the lowest 


LIST OF PREMIUMS FOR 1858. prices,) to the person who shall send us the largest number of sub- 
scribers at the lowes‘ club price of 373¢ cents, before the 16th day ef 
SPECIFIC PREMIUMS. April next, so that we may announce the successful competitors in 
, the May number. 
1. To every person who sends Eigur Subscribers, (at owr lowest | 9 THIRTY DOLLARS. in Agricultural Books, to the person whe 
terms of thirty-seven and a half cents cach,) we will send, postage | shall send us the second highest list, as above. a an 
i -fiy " S 3. TWENTY FIVE DOLLARS, in Agricultural Books to 
paid, a copy of our beautiful twenty-five cent bovk the Rural An person who shall send the third highest fist, as above. 
xual for 1858. C FIFTEEN DOLLARS, in Agricultural Books, to the persom 
< who shall send us the fourth highest list, as above. 
2. To every person whe sends us Sixreen subscribers, (at our 6. FOURTEEN DCLLARS in Agricultural Books, to the person 
lowest club terms of thirty-seven and a half cents each,) one extra | who shall send us the fifth highest list, as above. 
f the G Farmer, and co f the Rural Annual. 6. THIRTEEN DOLLARS in Agricultural Books, to the person 
a cat Past . ee - nag who shall send us the sixth highest list, as above. ; 
8. To every person sending us TWENTY-FOUR subscribers, as above, 7. TWELVE DOLLARS in Agricultural Books, to the person 
onl l sopy of the Fi who shal! send us the seventh highest list, as above. 
two copies ef the Rural Annual, and one extra copy © e Farmer, 8 ELEVEN DOLLARS in Agricultural Books, to the person 
or avy agricultural work valued at 50 cents, postage paid. who will send us the eighth highest list. as above. 
. i 3 i 9. TEN DOLLARS in Agricultural Books, to the person whe 
4. To any person ordering Tarrty-Two copies of the Farmer, shail send us the ninth highest list, as above. 
as above, three copies of the Rural Annual and one extra copy of | Those who compete for the Januzry Premiums can also compete 
the Farmer, or any agricultural book valued at 75 cents, postage | for the April Yremiums, and in this way it is not impussible that 
TWO PREMIUMS will be obtained for the same list of subscribers 








paid. | CLUBS are not required to be at one Post Office, or sent to pe 
6. For Forry, four eopies of the Rural Annual and one extra | address. We send wherever the members of the club may desire. 
eopy of the Farmer, or any agricultural book valued at $1, postage THE RURAL ANNUAL AND GENESEE FARMER 
paid, or four extra copies of the Farmer. IN CLUBS. 
6, For Forty-k1GHT, five copies of the Rural Annual and one Every Subscriber to the Farmer should have a copy of the Rural 


. , ; 2 Annual. In clubs of eight, we send the Farmer for one year, and 
extra copy of the Farmer, or any agricultural book valued at $1,235, | scopy ef the fuel. 4 for Sfty cents. In other cae _ 


postage paid, or five extra copies of the Farmer. | FOUR DOLLARS we will send eight copies of the Farmer for one your, 
, i i . | and eight copies of the Rural Annual. For BIGHT DOLLARS we 

Fer larger numbers, books or papers given in the same propor | cond clatene capes of the Geneme Daraee enh ahaien eiee of Ge 

tion. Rural Annual, and one extra copy of each for the person who gets 


T iends tage up the club. 
SI” To core aapensn to ons. Oe > wo yy te we : wvthon | Any person sending us $3 for a elnbof eight of the Genesee Far. 
these works, and persons entitled will state what they wish sent, | mer shall receive one copy of the Rural Annual for his trouble, 


D i i d orders; or if their list | postage paid. 
ham Oe roger etnagse — . “iam 7 oe 4 Wesend the club to one address, or write the name of each sub 
is not complete, if wished, we will delay sending until the club is |. ijer on bis paper, as requested. 
full. Our Agents, and Competitors for the above Premiums, will re 
JANUARY PREMIUMS! meater Sat our tome pt ad es 
Firty TS a year; five r 82; co" 
For the Greatest Number of Subscribers. any greater number at the same rate, (Three . at ae 
In order to excite a little competition among our friends every- “ty Subseription Money, properly ee ee be sent 
where, as well as to reward them for their voluntary labors in be- om ay Names ean be AL HARAIS, | ne. 
half of our journal, we make the following liberal offers. Those{ November, 1857. _Roshester, W.% 4 
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BOOKS FOR THE FARMERS! 
FURNISHED BY THE PROPRIETOR OF GENESEE FARMER. 


The Farm Engineer. By Ritchie. Price $3. 
Gunn's Domestic Medicine. Price $3. 

The Cow, Dairy Husbandry, and Qattle Breeding. Price 25 ets. 
Every Lady her own Fiower Gardener. Price 25 cents. 

Yhe American Rose Culturer. Price 25 cents. 

Prize Essay on Manures. By 8. L. Dana. Price 25 centa, 

The Pests of the Farm, with directions for extirpation. Price 23 


Cente. 

Horses—their Varieties, Breeding, Management, &c. Price 25 
cents. 

The Hive and Honey Bee—their Di and Remedi Prive 
@ cents. 

The Hog—its Diseases and Management. Price 25 cents. 

The American Bird Faacier—Breeding, Raising, &c. 26 cts. 

Demestic Fowls and Oraamental Pouitry. Price 25 cents. 

Chemistry made Easy for the Use of Farmers. Price 26 cts. 

The American Poultry Yard. Price $1. 

The American Field Book of Manures. Embracing all the Fer- 
flizers known, with directions for use. By Browne. $1.25. 

Buist’s Kitchen Gardener. Price 75 cents. 

Stockhart’s Chemical Field Lectures. Price $1. 

Wilson on the Cultivetion of Flax. Price 25 cents. 

The Farmer's Cyclopeta. By Blake. Price $1.25. 

Allen's Rural Architecture. Price $1.25. 

Pheips’s Bee Keeper's Chart. Illustrated. Price 24 cents. 

Johuston’s Agricultural Chemistry. Price $1.25. 
mn Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. 

ce $1. 

Randall's Sheep Husbandry. Price $1.25. 

Miner’s American Bee-Keeper’s Manual, Price $1. 

Fessenden’s Complete Farmer and Gardener. 1 vol. Price 





25. 

Allen's Treatise on the Culture of the Grape. Price $1. 

Youatt on the Breeds and Management of Sheep. Price 75 ets. 

Youatt on the Hog. Complete. Price 60 cents. 

Youatt and Martin on Cattle. By Stevens. Price $1.25. 

The Shepherd's own Book, Edited by Youatt, Skinner and Ran- 
d@all. Price $2. 

Allen's American Farm Book. Price $1. 

The American Florist’s Guide. Price 75 cents. 

The Cottage and Farm Bee-Keeper. Price 50 cents. 

Country Dwellings; or the American Architect. Price $6. 

Nash’s Progressive Farmer. A book for every bey in the coun- 
try. Price 50 cents. 

Beattie’s Southern Agriculture. Price $1. 

Smith's Landscape Gardening. Containing hints on arranging 
Packs, Pleasure Grounds, &c. Edited by Lewis F. Allen. Price 


$1.25. 

The American Frait Grower's Guide in Orchard and Garden. 
Price $1 25. . 

Thoinas’*Farm Implements. Price $1. 

Beecher’s Domestic Receipt Book. Price 75 cents. 

bad + Economy. Price 75 cents. 

Bement's American Pouiterers’ Companion. Price $1.25. 

The Chinese Sugar Cane and Sugar Making. Price 25 cents. 

Linsley’s Morgan Horses. Price $1. 

Liebig’s Animal Chemistry. Price 25 cents. 

Mysteries of Bee-keeping Explained. Price $1. 

Reemelin’s Vine Dressers’ Manual. Price 59 cents. 

Chorlton’s Grape Growers’ Guide. Price 60 cents. 

Miner's American Poultry Book. Price 50 cents. 

Guenon’s Treatise on Milch Cows. Price 38 cents. 

The Ladies’ Guide, or Skillful Housewife. Price 25 cents. 

Leibig’s Familiar Letters on - nenegg Price 12}¢ cents. 

Skinner's Elements of Agriculture. Price 25 cents. 

The Horse’s Foot, and How to Keep it Sound. Price 25 cents. 

J«hnson’s Catechism of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. 
Price 25 cents. 

Genesee Farmer for 1856. Bound in paper, 75 cents; in half 
calf, $1. 

Thaer’s Principles of Agriculture. Price $2. 

Downing’s Landscape Gardening and Rural Architecture. Price 

50 


PCabbett's American Gardener. Price 50 cents. 
Breck’s Flower Garden. Price $1. 
Cranberry Culture. Price 50 cents. 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture. /’rice 60 cents. 
Chorlton's Exotie Grapes. Price 50 cents. 
arring’s Elements of Agriculture. Piece 75 cents. 


Gcle’s Diseases of Animals. Price 5° cents. 

Schenck’s Gardener’s Text Book. Price {0 cents. 

The Farmer's Land Measurer. Price 50 cents. 

Rodger’s Scientific Agrieulture. Price 75 cents. 

Dana's Muck*Manual. Price $1. 

How to Build and Veutilate Hot-houses, Graperies, &e. Price 


25. 

Thompson on the Food of Animals. Price 75 cents. 

Stewart's Stable Book. Price $1.99. 

wena Anatomy and Physiole y of the Horse. Price $2. 
oustt on the ce ry 25. 


Norton's Seientific as Price 60 cents. 
“‘Bridgeman’s Young s Assistant. Price $1.50. 





, Bridgeman’s Florist’s Guide (an excellent work). Price 50 cents. 
New Process for the Culture of the Vine. Price 23 eents. 
Leibig’s Reply to Lawes. Price 25 cents. 

Leibig’s Researches on the Motion of the Juices in the Animal 
Body, and Effect of Evaporation vf Plants Price 25 centa. 
—-Rurai Annual! and Horticultural Directory. rrice zocenu. De. 
in cloth, 50 cents. 

The above will be sent free upon receipt of price annexed. 

















HESE MACHINES are unquestionably the nest in the mar- 
| ket. No weil regulated family can afford to do without s 
| GROVER & BAKER SEWING MACHINE, made expressly for 
| FAMILY SEWING. 
! Merchants in good standing from abroad visiting New York or 
Boston, can now secure the sale of Grover & Baker's Sewing Ma- 
chines ia their several localities, with great profit to thenwelves 
| and advantage to their customers. GROVER & BAKER, 
Sewing Machine Co., 495 Broadway, N. Y. 
18 Summer street, Boston. 
| 750 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
| 87 Fourth street, St. Louis, Mo. 
| October 1.—St. 6 West Fourth st., Cincinnati, 0. 
THE MASSACHUSETTS WHITE. 
| HIS NEW EARLY AMERICAN GRAPE, with long, oval, 
white berries, is sufficiently carly to ripen its crop fully in 
New England, and in all the Northern and Western Siates, being 
in eating with the Concord, er several weeks earlier than the Di- 
ana or Isabella. Its unmixed native origin, its uxegualed hardi- 
ness, and its extraordinary Leauty of color and form, render the 
| Massachusetts White the most desirable Grape in cultivation for 
the ?rivate Garden, or for the Vineyard. 
| Plants of the Kebecea, Delaware, Clara, Wyman, Union Vil- 
| lage, Canadian Chief, Raabe, Brinckle, Emily, Perkins, Gra- 
| ham, Coneord avd Diana, and other new Grapes, are now ready 
at the lowest rates, P 
A full descriptive priced Catalogue of the above new Grapes, 
and of all Pianta and Trees required for the Nursery, Green- 
house, Vinery, Garden, Lawn or Urebard, will be sent on applica- 
tion. 
Carriage of all packages paid to New York and Boston. 
R. M. WATSUN, 
Ol4 Colony Nurs¢ riea, Plymouth, Mass. \ 


HICKOK?s MTB. owe 
KEYSTONE CIDER MILL, 


MANUFACTUKED BY THE 


EAGLE WOFKS, HARRISBURG, PA 

HIS sterling machine h»s within the past year beer. put to se- 

vere actual tests, and been very much improved by the addi- 
tion of a 22 inch fly-wheel, new gearing, joint-belts, and other 
minor improvements, and is now ollered to tie public with the cei 
tainty that it is made im the very best manner, and that it will 
grind and press easier and faster than any other Mill in the mar- 
ket. Dealers and others supplied on liberal terms, Address 

W. 0. HICKOK, 

Agent Eagle Works, Harvisvurg, Pa. 


Oct. 1, 1857.—8t. 





September 1.—3t. 
TO SEEDSMEN, PLANTERS, &c. 
Seer PRELIMINARY WHOLESALE PRICED 
asT of 
Veerrast® AND AGricvLtvRaL Sreps, 
Deren BuLnors Roors, Doveie Dantas, &e., 
for the fail of 1557, ia jus: published, and will be mailed to dealers 
and ohers requiring seeds in quantities, euclosing a stamp for re- 
wirn postage. 
This year's seeds, so far aw harvested, are of prime quality 
generally abundant, and prices correspondingly moderate. , 
J. M. THORBURN & Co0., Sexpsmxn, &c., 





September 1.—3t. 1 John st., New York, 
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Prices of Agricultural Products at the Principal Markets in the United States, Canada and England. 








NEW YORK, 
Oct. 22d. 


‘PHILADELP A, et 


LONDON, ENG, 
Oct. Sth, 


CHICAGO, TORONTO, 
Oct. 24th. 





Beef, per 100 Ibs, . ...! 
do mess, per bbi.,. .| 
Pork, per 100 Ibs.,.... 
do mess, per bbl... 
Lard, per Ib., 
Butte x, do 
Cheese, do 
Flour, per bbl,...... 
Wheat, per bush.,....| 
Corn, shelled, per bu.,| 
do 


$6.00 @ $7.50 
12.50 15.00 
8.00 8.26 | 
21.00 22.00 
16 
23 


do 

3 do 

Clover Seed, do 

Timothy Seed, do 
eg Seed, do 

ay, per to | 
Wool, per ibe » shithentinvle beastidedemnoe Dinink chipaibisaie voces 

Wood, hard, per cord,| 








83.25 @ $13.00 





| 10.00 1%. - 








6.59 * 





Contents of ‘oo Number. 
The British Breeds of Cattle,..................... 
The Practical Utility of Soil Analyses, 
Fair of the New York State Agricaltural Society 
Provincial Exhibition of Canada West, 
Items Suggested by the Uctober Number, 
Notes for the Month, by 8. W., 
Crystalized Sugar from the Chinese Sugar Cane, 
Domestic Pigeons, 
Crops in Seneca County, &c.,... 2. 0... -0---nncenesasacecnns 338 
Topping vs. Cutting Up Corn, 
SRRNEN CON Is Bekins niccwn vdhorsnibconkitiéctls ehieiieniniot 339 
On the Management of Cora for Feeding Cattle, 
Agriculture in Virginia, 
Experiments with the Chinese Sugar Cane, Kéubbdetenetwnyese 341 
Laying Down Butter for Winter, g 
Planting Sugar Cane instead of Seed, . 
Good Management of Business Affairs—B yi 
Mind your Business, 
Agriculture in Western New York, as desecibed by an Intelli- 
gent Scotch Farmer. 
Improve your Stock of Fowls, 
English Country House, 


HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


Prepare for Planting next Spring, 

Length of Pear Roots—Correction, 

Three Good Raspberries, 

Horticultural Operations for November, 

In my “ New Garden.” —No, 4,. 2..--.---------+----------- 349 
Culture of Grapes in the Open Air,....... - 
Raising Peaches in Massachusetts, 


Remedy for the Cureulio, . 
Varieties of Fruit for the West, 
American Plums, 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 
Taste in Tlowa—Once More, 
Original Domestic Receipts, 


EDITOR'S TARLE. 

The next Volume of the Genesee Farmer, 

What is said of the Genesee Parmer, 

The Rural Annual for 1858, 

Premiums for Short Essays, 3 

“The Advantages of a Good Agricultural Library, and the Best 
Means of Obtaining it,” 356 

Ontario Pear,..........-. 

Delaware Grapes, 

Missing Numbers, 

Our Jinuary Premiums, 

Over Three Hundred Dollars in “Premiums for Subscribers to 
the Genesee Farmer, 

To our Agents, 

To our Friends Everywhere, 

Show-bills, 


Galloway 
Ayrshire 
Alderneyt 
Long-horn . 
Short-horn 
Hereford 
North Devon 





Group ef Domestic Pigeons, 

Polish Top-knot Cock and Hen, 

Heads of Spanish Fowls, 

Dorking Cock and Hen, 

Dominique Cock, 

Game Cock aud Hen, 

Silver-penciled Hamburgh Cock and Hen, 

Gold-penciled Hamburgh Cock and Hen, 

White Bantam Cock and Hen, 

Black Bantam Cock and Hen, 

View of Hayes’ Farm, Devonshire —the Birtn-place of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, SET ee eet ae ee the es oe ee ee 346 

Brinkle’s Orange Raspberry, ‘ 

Hudson River Antwerp * “ 

Fastolff 








DADD’S MODERN HORSE DOCTOR. 
AN AMERICAN BOOK FOR AMERICAN FARMERS. 


& treats of the diseases peculiar to the American climate. 
It recommends simple modern remedies instead of dangerous 
poisons. 

It tenches how to keep your horse in good health, and how to 
cure him if he is lame or sick, 

It only costs ONE DOLLAR, and will be sent by mail prepaid. 

A valuable catalogue of Agricultural Books will be sent gratis 
to all who apply. A. 0. MOORE, 

Agricultural Book Publisher, 140 Fulton street, New Y ork. 
November 1.—1t. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
EXCELLENT BUSINESS OPENING. 
ANTED, a few energetic, industri »us men, to sell Agricultu- 
ral Books among th* Farmers. Very favorable terms will 
be given: With proper attention, more than $100 per month, 
clear profit, above all expenses, can be realized. A rare chance to 
make money without risk For particulars, apply immediately to 


| A. O. MOORE, Agricultural Book Publisher, No. 140 Fulton st., 


New York. 
November 1.—It. 





‘The Practical and Scientific Farmer's Own Paper. 


THE GENESEE FARMER, 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 


AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE, 
ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS OF 
Farm Buildings, Animals, Implements, Fruits, &c. 


VOLUME XVIIL FOR 1857. 


—- 


Fifty Cents a Year, In Advance, 
Five Copies for $2; Eight Copies for $3; and any larger number 
at the same rate. 
All subscriptions to commence with the year, and the en- 
a volume supplied to all subscribers. 
Pest-ilier ERS, Farmers, and all friends of im 
otme res) ully solicited to obtain and forward subscriptio 
Specimen numbers _ to all my sy ¥ — 
Subscription mo perly osed, sent at 
. wr) pro; may 


of the q 
JOSEPH 
June, 1857. 


HARRIS, 
Rochester, New York. 9 





